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CRIME  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 


THURSDAY,  JULY  21,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:24  a.m.,  in  room 
2359-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

As  all  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  two  bells  that  rang  indicated 
there  was  a  recorded  vote.  It  happened  to  be  on  a  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  journal.  That,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  that  we  have  to  cast  in  Congress  every  day.  You  are  supposed 
to  smile  at  that. 

And  it  does  take  a  while  on  the  first  vote  to  have  all  the  Mem- 
bers go  over  and  come  back.  Rather  than  wait  for  the  other  Mem- 
bers to  come,  I  am  going  to  read  my  opening  statement.  I  think  by 
that  time  some  other  Members  will  be  here.  If  they  have  any  open- 
ing statements  they  will  be  able  to  do  that.  I  know  the  other  Mem- 
bers will  miss  hearing  my  opening  statement,  but  we  will  go  ahead 
nevertheless. 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  meets  this  morning  to  continue 
its  exploration  of  the  effects  of  crime  and  violence  on  America's 
small  businesses. 

Last  December,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Legislation  and  the  General  Economy,  along  with  the 
House  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice, 
held  a  field  hearing  to  examine  how  crime  is  threatening  our  Na- 
tion's vital  small  business  sector.  At  that  hearing,  local  government 
leaders,  law  enforcement  officials  and  small  business  owners 
shared  with  us  their  perspective  on  this  constant  and  growing 
threat. 

This  morning,  we  hope  to  build  on  that  hearing  by  examining  po- 
tential solutions  to  the  problem  of  small  business  crime.  We  focus 
on  what  we  have  learned  about  the  nature  of  this  type  of  criminal 
activity,  what  more  we  still  have  to  learn,  and  how  we  can  apply 
proven,  successful  crime-fighting  approaches  to  other  business  sec- 
tors. 

According  to  various  public  opinion  polls,  crime  is  the  issue  that 
most  concerns  Americans  today.  In  one  CBS  News  poll,  crime  was 
the  top  concern  of  40  percent  of  all  citizens,  ahead  of  both  health 
care  and  the  economy. 

(1) 


The  problem  of  small  business  crime  is  a  narrower  issue  and  one 
that  does  not  attract  the  same  amount  of  attention  from  the  media 
and  from  the  general  public.  However,  small  business  crime  has  be- 
come more  prevalent  and  more  violent.  As  we  will  hear  later  this 
morning,  homicide  is  the  third  most  prevalent  cause  of  death  in  the 
U.S.  workplace. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area  alone,  about  120  people  were  murdered  at 
work  in  1992.  Many  of  these  victims  worked  at  small  grocery 
stores,  small  gasoline  stations  and  small  fast-food  restaurants. 

About  2  months  ago,  the  woman  who  lives  across  from  me  in  the 
condominium  building  in  Washington,  DC  where  I  live  came  out  of 
her  door  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  coming  out  of  my  door,  and 
she  was  crying.  I  asked,  why  are  you  crying?  And  she  said,  my  boy, 
my  only  boy  was  killed  buying  Chinese  food  at  a  takeout  place  in 
Washington,  DC. 

For  many  small  businesses,  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  can  be 
measured  in  inches  of  plexiglass  shielding  at  the  cash  register  or 
in  alarms,  security  cameras,  guards  and  other  precautionary  meas- 
ures. 

At  a  local  grocery  store  less  than  a  mile  away  from  this  room, 
no  fewer  than  nine  surveillance  cameras  are  trained  on  the  en- 
trance, exit  and  aisles  of  the  store.  That  is  more  than  four  security 
cameras  for  every  cash  register.  Indeed,  I  live  close  by,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  go  there. 

Crime  represents  not  only  an  omnipresent  threat  but  an  ongoing 
cost  of  doing  business  in  any  urban  area.  The  committee's  primary 
concern  is  that  despite  clear,  incontrovertible  evidence  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  very  little  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  small  busi- 
ness crime  and  even  less  about  possible  methods  of  prevention. 

While  the  Justice  Department  compiles  a  comprehensive,  de- 
tailed National  Crime  Survey,  there  is  no  equivalent  source  of  data 
on  business-related  crime.  In  fact,  some  of  the  pioneering  work  in 
this  field  is  more  than  2  decades  old  and  has  never  been  followed 
up  with  further  studies.  In  my  opinion,  if  there  is  a  war  on  crime, 
we  are  doing  battle  with  Stone  Age  weaponry. 

Small  businesses  have  a  wealth  of  new  strategies  available  to 
them.  Some  involve  new  technology  —  surveillance  cameras,  silent 
alarms  and  even  high-tech  computer  networks  that  link  merchants 
together.  Some  are  more  old-fashioned  and  involve  such  basics  as 
intelligent  store  design,  use  of  multiple  clerks,  and  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  kept  in  the  store  at  night.  Yet,  faced  with  all 
these  options,  we  simply  don't  know  which  methods  are  most  effec- 
tive. 

At  the  same  time,  cities  and  localities  are  leaving  small  busi- 
nesses to  fend  for  themselves.  After  one  recent  outbreak  of  violence 
against  small  business  establishments  here  in  the  District,  Mayor 
Kelly  advised  shop  owners  that  perhaps  they  should  simply  close 
up  business  earlier  in  the  evening.  Well,  this  is  cold  comfort  for  the 
thousands  of  business  owners  botn  here  and  throughout  the  Nation 
who  are  open  late  at  night  not  because  they  want  to  be  but  because 
they  must  be  in  order  to  make  any  kind  of  a  profit. 

I  believe  that  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  be  offering  more  assistance  in  this  area  than  they  currently 


do.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  offers  crime  in- 
surance against  losses  due  to  burglary  and  robbery.  However,  only 
12  States  even  offer  the  program,  and  it  is  set  to  expire  next  year. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  omnibus  anti-crime  legislation  currently 
pending  before  Congress,  with  its  emphasis  on  community  policing 
and  neighborhood  watch  programs,  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  I  should  note  that,  despite  all  new  prevention  programs 
and  initiatives  contained  in  this  crime  bill,  there  is  not  a  single, 
specific  program  that  targets  street  crime  against  businesses. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government  can  and  must  do  more  to 
address  how  the  problems  of  business  crime  and  urban  decay  are 
related.  Small  businesses  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  many  urban 
downtown  neighborhoods,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  when  the  mom 
and  pop  community  stores  take  flight  for  the  suburbs,  city  resi- 
dents are  not  far  behind. 

While  I  think  the  President's  Community  Enterprise  Initiative  is 
a  strong  first  step  toward  addressing  this  problem,  I  am  concerned 
by  our  lack  of  broader  policy  initiatives  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  find 
ways  to  build  on  the  very  small  amount  of  research  and  experience 
that  is  available.  As  we  will  hear  later  today,  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  area  of  fighting  crime  against  convenience 
stores.  After  a  recent  nationwide  campaign  emphasizing  safety  and 
preventive  measures,  robberies  at  convenience  stores  fell  11  per- 
cent in  1992  and  have  continued  to  drop  since  then.  This  is  admira- 
ble, but  it  is  at  best  a  start.  We  must  look  for  ways  to  replicate 
the  success  in  this  arena  among  the  broader  base  of  small  busi- 
nesses everywhere. 

We  are  very  pleased  this  morning  to  welcome  Dr.  Linda 
Rosenstock,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  NIOSH  has  recently  expanded  its  research  in 
the  area  of  violence  in  the  workplace. 

Next  we  welcome  Jere  Glover,  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  at  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  which  is  exploring  this  issue 
in  preparation  for  next  year's  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

We  also  give  special  welcome  to  Dr.  Rosemary  J.  Erickson,  the 
president  of  Athena  Research  Corp.  Dr.  Erickson  may  be  the  Na- 
tion's leading  researcher  on  this  subject,  having  conducted  in-depth 
investigations  of  business  crime  and  consulted  to  industry  on  the 
subject  for  more  than  20  years. 

Finally,  Teri  Richman  of  the  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores  will  share  specific  anticrime  strategies  that  have  helped  its 
members  significantly  reduce  the  occurrence  of  violent  crime. 

We  look  forward  to  all  your  presentations. 

[Chairman  LaFalce's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

I  call  on  the  distinguished  Ranking  Minority  Member,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  the  opening  statement  of  Representative  Johnson  in  the 
record. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  Johnson's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 


Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing 
today  to  explore  the  issue  of  crime  and  small  business. 

Criminal  acts  occur  at  an  alarming  rate  in  this  country  and  often 
the  target  is  small  business.  Having  accessible  cash  is  a  typical 
characteristic  of  many  small  businesses  such  as  convenience  stores, 
drycleaners  and  gas  stations,  and  studies  have  shown  that  these 
types  of  businesses  are  frequent  crime  victims. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  stated  that  in  1991  there  were 
18,000  robberies  of  gas  stations,  39,000  robberies  of  convenience 
stores  and  11,000  bank  robberies.  The  study  also  cites  that  24  per- 
cent of  those  who  fell  victim  to  homicide  at  work  were  either  self- 
employed  or  working  in  the  family  business. 

In  an  effort  to  fight  back  and  protect  their  investment,  many 
store  owners  have  taken  security  measures  such  as  installing  bul- 
let-proof glass,  alarm  systems  and  cameras,  but  these  measures 
don't  come  cheaply.  In  1991,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  esti- 
mated that  crime  cost  businesses  $128  billion  in  direct  costs,  litiga- 
tion expenses  and  security  outlays,  a  figure  that  has  doubled  since 
1980. 

Unfortunately,  many  small  businesses  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
those  added  security  measures  and  are  forced  to  close  or  relocate 
to  a  safer  area.  The  result  is  fewer  businesses  and  shops  and  the 
jobs  that  they  create  in  high-crime  urban  centers. 

We  need  to  get  to  the  root  of  our  crime  problem  for  the  sake  of 
small  businesses  and  for  our  society.  In  addition  to  putting  more 
cops  on  the  beat  and  making  sure  that  criminals  do  time,  we  need 
to  address  factors  that  contribute  to  crime  —  unemployment,  drug 
abuse  and  unwanted  children  being  raised  by  impoverished  single 
parents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  we  will  be  able  to  solve  the  crime 
issue  today,  as  it  is  deep  and  complex,  but  I  am  glad  we  have  as- 
sembled this  forum  to  grapple  with  this  important  issue,  and  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  holding  the  hearing. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  thank  you. 

Do  any  other  Members  have  statements  they  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  a  small,  small  business  owner  in  New  Hampshire,  with  a 
family  business  that  my  son  runs  now — a  small  convenience  store, 
a  village  restaurant  and  a  country  inn.  Small  businesses  have  a 
tough  enough  time  just  making  it  in  today's  very  tough  competitive 
markets.  When  you  get  involved  with  alarm  systems,  night  watch- 
men —  we  have  got  all  those  tools,  including  management  tools. 

You  can  still  get  taken  advantage  of  in  terms  of  scams.  I  person- 
ally fell  for  one  of  them  about  10  years  ago,  and  almost  every  year 
something  happens  if  we  let  our  guard  down.  You  have  to  watch 
it  in  a  restaurant  business,  the  back  of  the  place.  You  have  to 
watch  the  food  and  have  strong  inventory  controls.  So  I  think  white 
collar  crime  is  very,  very  important  as  we  address  a  tough  crime 
bill. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  get  beyond  the  social  aspects  and  the 
midnight  basketball  and  all  that  stuff  and  get  in  the  strong  deter- 
rents and  the  tough  crime  issues  that  will  be  effective  deterrents 


against  crime,  that  will  help   small  businesses  in  America  and 
somehow  turn  this  into  a  much  more  positive  direction. 

So  I  appreciate  you  calling  this  hearing.  It  is  very  important  and 
particularly  in  the  area  of  white  collar  crime  that  we  don't  talk  a 
lot  about  relative  to  small  business. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  this  morning  for  holding  this  hearing 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  timely  and  important  subject.  I  under- 
stand the  importance  and  agree  with  the  focus  of  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion on  placing  cops  on  the  beat  and  its  emphasis  on  community 
policing. 

It  was  just  last  week  that  I  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  local 
police  in  my  district  and  I  know  of  their  desire  to  emphasize  com- 
munity policing.  The  police  force  should  be  commended  for  its  — 
their  efforts  to  fight  crime.  The  stories  that  I  heard  really  re- 
sounded. 

They  want  small  businesses  in  their  area.  They  need  them.  Their 
small  businesses  are  held  up  all  the  time.  Neighbors  want  them  to 
be  there,  and  they  fear  their  leaving  because  empty  buildings  cause 
such  a  problem,  knowing  that  these  empty  building  can  be  as  much 
a  detriment  to  the  community  as,  obviously,  on  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  a  business  that  is  thriving  can  help  them. 

I  do,  however,  wonder  how  much  crime  against  small  business 
would  fall  under  the  white  collar  crime  arena  and  how  much  that 
costs  small  businesses,  and  this  is  something  that  we  must  look  at. 
I  hope  in  our  hearing  this  morning  we  address  both  issues. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  efforts,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  witnesses  this  morning. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  have  these  hearings.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  the  witnesses  about  the  kinds  of  preventive 
measures  that  would  dissuade  would-be  criminals  from  attacking 
small  businesses,  while  at  the  same  time  not  turning  us  into  a 
closed  society  of  closed  microphones  and  bullet-proof  windows,  and 
I  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Are  there  any  other  Members?  No. 

All  Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  put  their  opening  state- 
ment. 

I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  you  bringing  this  issue 
to  the  further  attention  of  the  committee.  Small  businesses  are  at 
high  risk  for  criminal  activity.  It  is  disturbing  to  walk  down  the 
street  or  ride  down  the  street  of  our  urban  cities  and  see  that  small 
businesses  who  have  to  put  the  garage  doors  up  in  front  of  their 
place  when  they  close  at  night  or  have  bars  on  their  windows  to 
try  to  keep  intruders  out. 

I  differ  with  you  on  your  statement  that  we  have  very  little 
knowledge  about  the  causes  of  small  business  crime  and  even  less 
about  possible  methods  of  prevention. 


A  recent  retiring  police  officer  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  quoted 
in  the  Atlanta  papers  within  the  last  2  months,  and  I  will  para- 
phrase. 

One  of  the  main  problems  with  crime  is  the  lack  of  fear  among 
criminals  pertaining  to  crime;  fear  because  there  is  very  little  pun- 
ishment. There  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  law  enforcement  because 
they  know  law  enforcement's  hands  are  tied.  We  have  law  enforce- 
ment people  who  make  arrests,  bring  the  suspects  in,  and  often  see 
the  suspect  leave  before  they  can  even  fill  out  their  report  on  the 
crime  that  has  been  committed. 

This  Nation  has  a  history  of  fear  of  those  who  would  be  aggres- 
sors to  our  borders,  but  we  have  very  little  fear  of  the  criminal  ag- 
gressor on  our  individual  rights.  Until  we  put  the  fear  in  the  heart 
of  the  criminal,  and  we  put  the  respect  back  into  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  laws,  we  are  going  to  gain  very  little. 

How  do  we  do  that?  I  think  we  do  it  through  punishment  for 
those  who  do  wrong,  deterrent  to  those  who  may  want  to  do  wrong. 

The  crime  bill  has  some  good  measures  in  it.  It  has  funds  in  it 
to  build  and  construct  prisons  and  help  States  construct  prisons. 

The  boot  camp  concept  is  a  good  concept.  I  think  it  stops  short. 
Georgia  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  implement  the  boot  camp  op- 
eration, and  it  has  worked  well. 

But  there  are  some  points  in  the  crime  bill  that  I  have  real  prob- 
lems with.  I  think  this  is  one  area  that  really  pertains  to  small 
business.  A  provision  that  was  put  in  on  the  floor  would  pertain  to 
racial  justice.  I  think  that  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  many 
small  businesses,  urban  and  rural,  especially  in  those  areas  that 
have  been  cited  to  use  as  statistics  based  on  racial  justice. 

I  know  I  would  have  a  lot  of  fear  in  my  heart  if  I  were  a  conven- 
ience store  clerk  in  an  area  that  has  been  designated  as  one  of 
those  areas  to  use  as  statistical  evidence  and  I  was  looking  down 
the  barrel  of  a  .38  held  by  an  aggressor  who  would  fit  in  those  sta- 
tistics. There  is  already  a  very  good  possibility  that  criminal  will 
not  leave  me  alive  when  they  left  those  premises.  But  if  that  ag- 
gressor knew  that  he  had  further  evidence  to  use  in  what  is  called 
the  Racial  Justice  Act  that  could  be  presented  on  his  behalf  or  her 
behalf,  the  possibilities  of  him  leaving  me  alive  are  even  slimmer. 

I  hope  we  will  take  the  racial  justice  provision  out  of  the  crime 
bill  prior  to  it  coming  back  to  the  floor.  It  would  help  in  it  a  lot 
of  respects. 

Also,  I  have  a  lot  of  problem  with  the  social  spending.  I  don't 
think  social  spending  is  going  to  be  the  deterrent  we  need. 

I  don't  know  about  any  other  members  of  this  committee,  but  I 
have  witnessed  two  executions  in  Georgia.  I  have  sat  closer  than 
from  me  to  you  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  two  criminals  on 
separate  occasions  who  had  committed  murder.  It  is  not  fun  to 
watch.  I  didn't  do  it  out  of  pleasure.  But  I  did  it  out  of  respect  and 
support  for  my  law  enforcement  people  in  Georgia  for  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  laws  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

The  first  one  I  witnessed,  I  didn't  know  how  I  was  going  to  feel 
as  that  person  was  put  to  death,  didn't  know  what  my  thoughts 
would  be.  But  as  I  witnessed,  my  thoughts  turned  from  that  person 
in  that  chair  to  a  visual  image  of  a  person  on  the  floor  who  had 
been  blasted  away  by  that  criminal's  shotgun. 


The  second  execution  I  witnessed,  which  was  about  3  months 
ago,  it  was  evident  in  the  last  statement  of  that  criminal  that  he 
had  no  respect  for  law  enforcement.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  But  justice  was  rendered,  and  he  no  longer  is  with 
us. 

Until  we  do  more  of  that,  more  capital  punishment,  more  severe 
punishment  and  in  a  swifter  fashion,  we  will  not  get  a  handle  on 
crime  in  this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cnairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Do  any  other  Members  have  any  comments? 

All  right.  Then  we  can  proceed  with  the  panel.  I  wonder  if  the 
entire  panel  would  come  to  the  witness  table,  please:  Dr. 
Rosenstock,  Mr.  Glover,  Dr.  Erickson,  Ms.  Richman. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  will  put  the  entirety  of  your  remarks 
in  the  record  as  if  they  were  read.  I  would  ask  you  to  either  read 
them  or  summarize  them  within  a  10-minute  period. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Dr.  Rosenstock. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LINDA  ROSENSTOCK,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH 

Dr.  Rosenstock.  Thank  you.  You  do  have  the  written  statement, 
and  I  will  be  summarizing  from  that.  , 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health's  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities for  preventing  violence  in  the  workplace. 

NIOSH  was  established  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  to  conduct  occupational  safety  and  health  research  and 
to  develop  innovative  methods  for  dealing  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  problems.  This  research  often  begins  with  surveillance, 
which  includes  the  systematic  collection  and  evaluation  of  data  to 
identify  workers  at  greatest  risk  of  injury  or  illness.  We  then  seek 
to  identify  the  risk  factors  that  cause  or  contribute  to  these  prob- 
lems and  devise  strategies  such  as  reengineering  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment or  changing  the  way  a  job  task  is  done  to  prevent  exposures 
that  would  otherwise  cause  illness  or  injury. 

One  of  our  most  important  responsibilities  under  the  OSHA  act 
is  to  transmit  what  we  learn  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  use  these  scientific  recommendations  as  a  basis  for 
developing  protective  standards.  NIOSH  also  makes  recommenda- 
tions directly  to  workers  and  employers  for  preventing  and  control- 
ling specific  hazards. 

NIOSH,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  prevention  of  which  it  is  a  part,  recognizes  violence  as  a  seri- 
ous public  health  problem.  CDC's  National  Center  for  Injury  Pre- 
vention and  Control  is  addressing  the  problem  of  violence  at  a  com- 
munity level.  NIOSH  and  the  center  are  actively  exploring  ways  to 
work  together  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  our  respective  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 

Our  surveillance  information,  which  I  would  like  to  summarize 
for  you,  was  obtained  from  the  National  Traumatic  Occupational 
Fatalities,  or  NTOF,  system.  This  information  indicated  that  dur- 
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ing  the  1980's  homicide  as  mentioned  was  the  third  leading  cause 
of  injury  death  on  the  job  for  men  and  the  leading  cause  for 
women.  This  amounts  to  about  15  people  being  killed  on  the  job 
every  week  of  the  year. 

These  disturbing  new  findings  have  led  us  to  begin  to  treat  vio- 
lence the  way  we  do  other  public  health  problems,  that  is,  to  seek 
risk  factors,  to  develop  specific  intervention  strategies  and  dissemi- 
nate prevention  information. 

I  would,  first,  like  to  give  you  some  perspective  on  what  our  sur- 
veillance statistics  show  about  workplace  homicides  and  what  these 
mean  for  American  workers. 

This  hearing  appropriately  focuses  on  the  role  of  external  crime 
when  examining  violence  in  small  businesses.  Robberies  and  crimes 
such  as  rapes  and  other  felonies  accounted  for  the  vast  majority, 
82  percent  of  murders  at  work  in  1992.  Only  a  small  fraction,  about 
12  percent,  occurred  during  other  circumstances,  such  as  police  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty  or  from  personal  or  business  disputes 
that  erupted  among  the  work  force. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  homicide  was  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  overall  from  injury  in  the  workplace  from  1980  to  1989.  Im- 
portantly, in  six  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  homicide  was 
the  leading  cause  of  workplace  injury  deaths. 

Homicide  accounted  for  about  12  percent  of  the  approximately 
60,000  people  who  died  from  injuries  at  work  during  this  period. 
About  three  quarters  of  these  homicides  were  committed  with  a 
gun.  In  1992  alone,  about  1,000  workers  were  murdered.  A  large 
number  were  owners  or  employees  in  small  businesses  who  also 
were  killed  with  a  gun. 

Significant  differences  exist  between  homicide  rates  for  men  and 
women.  Although  men  are  murdered  in  greater  numbers  at  work 
than  women,  the  actual  proportion  of  women  killed  on  the  job  is 
much  higher.  That  means  about  10  percent  of  all  male  deaths  were 
as  a  result  of  homicides,  as  opposed  to  41  percent  of  all  female 
deaths. 

We  believe  that  the  high  proportion  of  fatal  work  injuries  among 
women  probably  is  a  reflection  of  where  women  are  in  the  work 
force.  Women  tend  to  work  in  retail  trades  and  services  where 
homicides  pose  a  greater  risk  of  death  than  other  injuries  such  as 
construction  and  mining,  where  other  hazards  are  also  present. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  older  workers,  those  over  age  65,  had  the 
highest  rate  of  death.  In  the  community,  this  group  generally  has 
very  low  rates  of  homicide.  We  speculate  that  these  older  victims 
may  be  perceived  as  more  vulnerable  targets  to  criminals  and  that 
they  also  may  be  less  likely  to  survive  assaults  than  are  younger 
people. 

If  we  account  for  the  victims'  occupations,  taxi  drivers  had  the 
highest  rate  of  any  group,  nearly  40  times  the  national  average, 
with  African-American  taxi  drivers  killed  at  a  rate  nearly  60  times 
the  national  average.  Taxi  drivers  are  more  likely  to  be  killed  on 
the  job  than  law  enforcement  personnel,  who  had  the  next  highest 
rate. 

Overall,  the  retail  trade  and  services  industries  accounted  for 
over  half  of  all  work-related  homicides  during  the  1980's. 


African-Americans  and  other  nonwhites  are,  overall,  at  about 
twice  the  risk  than  whites  for  workplace  homicides.  The  institute 
data  sources  could  not  explain  the  exact  cause  for  these  rates  and 
differences,  but  it  may  involve  the  types  of  occupations  in  which 
these  victims  are  employed  or  the  areas  in  which  they  were  work- 
ing. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  address  the  important  and 
less-well-characterized  area  of  nonfatal  workplace  violence.  Homi- 
cide, of  course,  is  only  part  of  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  work- 
place. 

According  to  estimates  taken  from  the  National  Crime  Victimiza- 
tion Survey,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  in  1992, 
approximately  11  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  occur  in  workplaces. 
Well  over  half  a  million  people  —  about  670,000  —  were  victims 
of  crime  while  at  work. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  incidents  it  is  imperative  to  identify 
groups  at  risk  so  we  can  attack  the  problem  with  research  and  pre- 
vention efforts.  Right  now,  no  national  data  exists  that  enable  us 
to  identify  workers  at  greatest  risk  for  nonfatal  workplace  violence, 
but  we  do  have  limited  studies  that  give  us  a  glimpse  of  some 
workers'  experience. 

For  example,  one  group  that  did  not  show  up  in  our  national  sur- 
veillance statistics  on  fatal  injuries,  but  has  been  identified  in  the 
study  of  national  violence,  is  the  group  of  health  care  and  commu- 
nity service  workers.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  a  group  such  as 
nurses  working  in  psychiatric  hospitals  are  at  particularly  high 
risk  of  assaults  from  patients. 

The  risk  for  assault  at  work  seems  to  be  related  to  the  task  per- 
formed. Routine,  face-to-face  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people, 
handling  money,  delivering  passengers  or  goods  and  jobs  involving 
more  than  a  single  work  site  or  routine  travel  were  all  associated 
with  nonfatal  assaults  at  work. 

Women  working  alone  seemed  to  be  at  increased  risk  of  sexual 
assault.  The  majority  of  rapes  were  committed  by  strangers,  and, 
unlike  the  situation  with  homicides,  they  were  not  usually  associ- 
ated with  a  concurrent  robbery  and  use  of  a  weapon. 

A  great  deal  more  information  is  needed  to  fully  describe  the  toll 
nonfatal  violence  takes  on  its  victims.  For  example,  in  a  survey  by 
Northwestern  National  Life,  a  large  majority  of  workers  who  had 
been  attacked  or  threatened  at  work  suffered  psychological  trauma, 
depression,  ulcers  and  other  stress-related  conditions.  About  40 
percent  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  were  less  productive  or 
had  quit  their  job. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  specifically  to  the  area  of  prevention 
and  prevention  research,  paying  particular  attention  to  violent 
crime  and  convenience  stores. 

Once  NIOSH  identifies  a  workplace  health  or  safety  problem,  the 
Institute  informs  affected  employers  and  workers.  In  September, 
1993,  NIOSH  issued  an  Alert  entitled,  Request  for  Assistance  in 
Preventing  Homicides  in  the  Workplace.  A  copy  of  this  alert,  which 
I  show  you  here,  will  be  made  available  to  you. 
[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

This  publication  informed  high-risk  employees  and  employers  of 
dangers  of  crime  in  high-risk  jobs  and  recommended  prevention 
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strategies  to  make  these  workplaces  safer.  The  Alert  received  ex- 
tensive media  coverage  on  all  the  networks,  in  addition  to  an  esti- 
mated 1  billion  readers  reached  by  the  print  media. 

The  convenience  store  industry,  in  particular,  has  been  a  fore- 
runner in  considering  measures  to  reduce  crime  in  their  establish- 
ments. Our  data  show  that  13  percent  of  all  workplace  homicides 
occur  in  convenience  stores. 

NIOSH  has  reviewed  numerous  studies  addressing  the  effective- 
ness of  crime  prevention  measures  in  convenience  stores  and  iden- 
tified environmental  design  modifications  such  as  making  high-risk 
areas  more  visible,  providing  good  external  lighting  and  the  like, 
which  appear  to  reduce  robberies  in  convenience  stores. 

Reducing  robberies  should  also  reduce  the  incidence  of  homicides 
and  assault-related  injury  since  two-thirds  of  homicides  in  conven- 
ience stores  involve  robberies. 

However,  it  is  still  not  clear  which  of  these  many  interventions 
and  components  are  most  effective.  The  studies  conducted  so  far 
have  been  limited,  and  the  results  conflict  with  one  another. 

NIOSH  has  proposed  a  research  project  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  environmental  design  factors  to  prevent  robbery  and,  hope- 
fully, robbery-associated  violence.  The  study  will  begin  this  year 
and  will  look  at  the  ways  store  layout  and  lighting  can  reduce  rob- 
bery. Once  we  know  which  crime  prevention  strategies  is  most  ef- 
fective in  one  workplace  such  as  convenience  stores  we  can  transfer 
this  information  to  other  businesses  in  retail  and  service  industries 
where  most  workplace  murders  occur. 

More  research  is  also  needed,  however,  to  help  design  prevention 
measures  for  others  at  high  risk  such  as  taxicab  drivers,  law  en- 
forcement and  security  guards. 

In  summary,  although  a  decrease  in  violence  in  our  society  would 
probably  make  workplaces  safer,  workers  do  face  risks  that  are 
unique  and  are  separate  from  those  faced  by  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  general  population,  the  majority  of  homicides  are  commit- 
ted by  relatives  or  acquaintances.  In  the  workplace,  homicides  are 
primarily  associated  with  robbery.  In  the  general  population,  older 
persons  experience  the  lowest  risk  for  homicide.  At  work  their  rates 
are  highest. 

Workplace  violence  is  not  random  but  clustered  in  specific  work- 
places with  relatively  controlled  environments.  We  should  not  and 
do  not  need  to  wait  for  efforts  to  reduce  violence  in  society  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  violence  in  the  workplace.  Changes  in  tasks  and 
working  conditions  can  be  implemented  now  to  protect  workers  in 
some  high-risk  occupations.  Specific  research  studies  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  identify  further  prevention  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  concludes  my 
statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  wait  and  answer  questions  after 
the  others  speak.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Dr.  Rosenstock,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
found  that  information  fascinating,  very  interesting  —  and  also 
very  troubling.  I  look  forward  to  the  question  period. 

[Dr.  Rosenstock's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  I  believe,  Mr.  Glover,  that  this  is  your  first 
appearance  before  this  committee  as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy so  we  give  a  special  welcome  to  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JERE  W.  GLOVER,  CHIEF  COUNSEL  FOR 
ADVOCACY,  U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Glover.  Thank  you.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here.  Let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  mention  very  quickly  what  I  have  been  working 
on  in  the  last  couple  of  months  and  try  to  relate  that  to  this  hear- 
ing. 

The  first  thing  that  I  did  was  file  a  special  report  on  Federal  pro- 
curement streamlining  procedures  with  the  Congress.  The  next 
thing  I  did  was  work  with  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  to  try  to  make  sure  that  was  the  best  conference  that  we 
could  make. 

We  have  also  tried  to  refocus  the  Economic  Research  Office  to 
things  that  are  much  more  relevant  and  material  to  this  committee 
and  particularly  the  small  business  community. 

I  have  testified  twice  now,  and  I  have  met  with  over  30  small 
business  associations  and  made  about  a  half  dozen  speeches,  and 
I  have  worked  hard  —  with  Erskine  Bowles,  the  Administrator  of 
the  SB  A  —  to  make  sure  that  we  stay  the  course  on  reg  flex  and 
we  strongly  support  judicial  review.  Fortunately,  that  has  been  a 
successful  effort. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  found  in  this  initial  review  was  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business.  The  issue  book  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Advocacy  didn't  really  focus  on  what  I  call 
the  Main  Street  issues  —  things  like  crime,  things  like  franchise 
or  franchisee  relationship,  things  like  price  discrimination,  and  the 
sales  tax  of  foreign  mail  order  businesses. 

So  we  put  together  a  task  force  of  some  25  small  business  trade 
association  representative  —  to  talk  about  these  issues,  and  one  of 
the  main  issues  I  wanted  to  talk  about  was  crime. 

When  I  first  raised  the  question  of  why  haven't  we  focused  more 
on  crime  in  the  White  House  Conference,  I  got  the  answer,  well, 
we  don't  really  have  an  independent  solution.  I  said,  well,  that 
doesn't  mean  we  shouldn't  be  addressing  the  issue.  I  think  that 
this  committee  should  be  commended  for  looking  at  this  issue  be- 
cause what  we  have  found  in  our  review  is  that  it  is  a  far  more 
significant  issue  than  we  had  originally  viewed. 

I  have  about  10  economists  working  for  me,  and  it  is  the  Office 
of  Advocacy's  function  to  have  data  and  information  on  small  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  a  variety  of  information.  So,  when  I  got  the  invi- 
tation to  testify,  I  thought  my  task  would  be  fairly  easy.  I  would 
simply  call  up  my  economists  and  say,  tell  me,  what  do  we  know 
about  crime?  What  information  do  we  have? 

After  all,  the  office  has  been  doing  this  for  some  time  now,  and 
I  assumed  I  could  get  some  answers.  I  was  shocked  to  find  out  that 
our  office  knew  nothing  about  the  issue  of  crime,  had  not  really  fo- 
cused on  it  and  had  not  funded  any  research  on  this  area  specifi- 
cally. 

So  I  said,  well,  that  is  not  a  problem.  If  it  is  not  in  house  I  will 
certainly  get  the  answers  at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
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FBI.  But  they  did  not  have  any  data  on  what  is  happening  in  crime 
for  small  business. 

So  I  thought,  well,  we  can  go  to  the  Attorneys  General,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  give  us  that  information.  What  we  found  is  there 
is  really  no  information  on  the  extent  or  scope  of  crime  on  small 
business.  That  is  a  true  tragedy  because  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
give  you  some  hard  numbers  and  some  specifics,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  track  it  over  time.  Certainly  from  what  we  read  and 
hear  from  people  around  the  country,  this  is  a  severe  problem  that 
is  getting  much,  much  worse. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  to  look  at  other  information.  Things  like 
14  million  serious  crimes  annually,  2.2  million  employees  attacked 
at  the  workplace,  24  million  either  threatened  or  harassed  at  the 
workplace,  all  indicate  that  the  problem  is  very  serious.  Things  like 
38,000  annual  robberies  at  convenience  stores. 

Certainly  the  one  data  that  SBA  does  have  is  that  during  the 
1992  Los  Angeles  civil  disturbance  small  businesses  were  very  se- 
verely impacted.  SBA  put  out  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
some  6,500  small  businesses. 

One  thing  that  we  have  somewhat  of  a  handle  on  and  that  is 
there  is  $65  billion  spent  annually  on  private  security  guards,  elec- 
tronic devices,  things  like  that. 

I  explored  the  issue  of  what  we  can  do  and  clearly  the  crime  bill 
which  has  been  discussed  today  is  a  step  forward  —  it  adds 
100,000  cops  on  the  beat,  increases  sentences,  three  times  and  you 
are  out.  Those  things  will  all  help. 

Certainly  the  empowerment  zones  that  the  President  has  put  out 
focuses  money  on  areas  in  the  inner  city  that  need  help  and  need 
support,  those  things  will  also  help. 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  and  the  regulations  that  have 
been  proposed  which  require  banks  to  lend  in  the  communities 
where  they  bank,  those  things  will  all  encourage  investment  into 
the  areas  where  the  highest  crime  is. 

I  think  those  things  all  help,  but  I  tried  to  look  to  see  if  there 
was  something  beyond  that  that  we  should  probably  do  to  help. 
What  I  propose  as  a  beginning  talking  point  is  something  like  al- 
lowing larger  firms  to  direct  expense  more  than  the  $17,500  that 
they  can  currently  for  security  devices  and  prevention  measures. 

Likewise,  for  the  truly  small  businesses  —  and  that  is  where  this 
is  most  often  impacting  —  we  find  direct  expensing  really  doesn't 
help  them  as  much  as  perhaps  a  tax  credit  would. 

But  of  the  situations  where  you  have  very  small  firms,  firms  with 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  annual  sales  that  are  located  in 
the  areas  which  we  have  already  identified  as  high  crime  areas  in 
the  empowerment  zone  areas,  wnat  we  can  do  is  look  toward  some 
kind  of  a  tax  credit. 

The  one  thing  that  is  very  clear  is  that  small  businesses  and 
their  employees  and  their  families  are  on  the  front  lines  of  this  war 
on  crime,  a  war  by  criminals  I  would  say,  and  they  are  also  the 
very  first  casualties  in  this  war.  The  question:  What  we  can  do  to 
help? 

We  are  beginning  to  search  for  answers.  Certainly,  we  are  doing 
some  things.  But  I  think  the  unfortunate  situation  is  that  we  don't 
have  better  answers  when  people  ask  us  what  are  we  doing. 
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I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this,  and,  hopefully, 
the  next  time  you  ask  us  this  question  we  will  have  better  eco- 
nomic research  and  better  data  on  what  is  happening. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Glover. 

[Mr.  Glover's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Rosemary  Erickson, 
president  of  Athena  Research  Corp.,  and  perhaps  the  sociologist 
who  has  done  more  research  in  this  area  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Erickson,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  today. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROSEMARY  J.  ERICKSON,  PH -D„  PRESIDENT, 
ATHENA  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

Dr.  Erickson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  United  States  is  a  violent  Nation,  and  the  chance  of  being 
a  violent  crime  victim  is  now  greater  than  that  of  being  hurt  in  a 
traffic  accident.  As  a  sociologist,  I  know  that  violence  in  small  busi- 
ness will  never  be  reduced  until  the  larger  societal  issues  are  ad- 
dressed, which  include  the  root  causes  of  crime  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  inadequate  education,  youth  gangs,  urban  and 
neighborhood  decay,  to  name  a  few. 

It  is  difficult  to  operate  a  retail  business  in  a  violent  society,  and 
some  problems  within  the  criminal  justice  system  which  affect 
businesses  can  only  be  addressed  at  the  State  and  national  levels. 

For  example,  crimes  are  committed  with  guns,  but  there  are  few 
restrictions  on  them.  Police  are  outnumbered  and  outgunned  on  the 
streets.  Criminals  recidivate  and  commit  more  crimes,  but  they  are 
released  early  from  prison  anyway  because  of  prison  overcrowding. 
Uneven  and  uncertain  sentencing  is  meted  out  by  overwhelmed 
courts. 

A  study  in  Virginia,  for  example,  determined  that  almost  half  of 
the  convenience  store  robbers  were  legally  restrained.  That  is,  they 
were  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system  already  when  they  commit- 
ted their  crimes.  Eighty-two  percent  of  State  prisoners  have  prior 
convictions,  and  nearly  two-thirds  have  violent  crime  convictions. 
Three-fourths  of  convenience  store  homicides  are  with  guns,  and 
assault  weapons  are  turning  some  of  these  neighborhoods  into 
urban  battlefields. 

The  nature  of  crime  in  small  business  has  been  changing,  and  let 
me  describe  what  that  is. 

Over  the  past  years,  robbers  seem  willing  to  rob  for  less.  They 
may  steal  merchandise,  especially  cigarettes,  instead  of  money. 
They  are  more  likely  than  before  to  openly  steal  without  force  or 
threat  of  force.  There  are  carjackings  at  gas  islands,  which  is  mak- 
ing some  people  afraid  to  go  there  at  night.  Business  is  down  30 
percent  in  some  areas. 

Assaulting  and  robbing  customers  in  the  parking  lots  of  stores  is 
occurring,  perhaps  even  increasing;  gangs  and  graffiti  are  a  fact  of 
life;  and  loitering  and  panhandling  are  major  problems  for  stores 
in  urban  areas. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this,  efforts  at  hardening  the  targets, 
which  began  in  the  mid-1970's,  appear  to  be  helping  because,  at 
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that  time,  there  was  one  robbery  per  store  per  year  and  now  there 
is  one  robber  per  three  convenience  stores  per  year. 

These  efforts  include  the  basic  robbery  deterrence  package,  de- 
signed under  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  in  a 
project  that  I  coordinated.  The  results  of  that  experiment  were  a 
30  percent  drop  in  robberies,  so  the  program  was  subsequently  im- 
plemented nationwide  in  the  largest  chain,  reducing  robberies  by 
65  percent  over  the  next  10  years.  This  has  held  at  a  50  percent 
reduction. 

You  will  hear  more  about  this  program  being  adopted  nation- 
wide. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  Government-sponsored 
project  later  implemented  by  the  private  sector  resulting  in  prac- 
tical application  and  success. 

The  rationale  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  need  to  make  the 
target  less  attractive  by  reducing  the  cash,  maximizing  what  is 
called  the  take/risk  ratio  for  the  robber.  Components  include  these 
and  they  are  things  you  may  have  seen  in  your  convenience  stores: 
Clearing  windows  for  increased  visibility;  improving  lighting;  main- 
taining low  cash;  installing  drop  safes;  posting  signs  about  low 
cash;  altering  escape  routes;  and  training  employees  in  not  resist- 
ing. 

Ten  years  after  doing  that  original  study,  we  interviewed  nearly 
200 

Chairman  LaFalce.  May  I  just  stop  you  for  a  second?  Would  you 
just  explain  a  bit  more  what  you  mean  "by  installing  time-controlled 
drop  safes  and  altering  escape  routes? 

Dr.  Erickson.  Yes.  The  drop  safe  is  time-controlled,  allows  the 
person  to  take  the  money  from  the  register  and  put  it  right  into 
a  safe.  You  can  get  the  money  out  of  the  safe  by  waiting  2  minutes. 
We  know  that  robbers  aren't  willing  to  wait  2  minutes  because  the 
average  robbery  takes  90  seconds,  so  they  won't  wait  for  their 
money. 

Altering  escape  routes  includes  putting  up  barricades  and  blocks 
around  the  store  so  that  the  person  can't  as  easily  escape  from  the 
parking  lot  and  that  area.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  robbers  look 
for. 

When  we  interviewed  the  prisoners  we  found  that  the  same  vari- 
ables were  still  found  to  be  the  most  important  10  years  later,  and 
they  are,  as  Willie  Sutton  said,  "you  go  where  the  money  is." 
Money  was  the  most  important.  Escape  routes  were  second,  ano- 
nymity and  interference.  Police  patrols  are  a  very  important  form 
of  interference,  so  frequent  police  patrols  at  small  businesses  can 
deter  crime. 

The  purpose  of  a  study  I  just  completed  on  homicide  and  rape  na- 
tionwide in  convenience  stores  was  to  learn  more  about  them.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  the  major  finding  of  that  study  was  that  homicides 
were  found  to  be  gratuitous  and  senseless  in  nature,  with  no  signs 
of  resistance.  Some  were  acquaintances  that  were  carried  over  into 
the  convenience  store  setting,  but  the  majority  were  stranger-to- 
stranger,  robbery-motivated  homicides.  In  fact,  two-thirds  were 
robbery  motivated. 

By  contrast,  let  me  tell  you  that  one  third  of  the  rapes  were  rob- 
bery-related. So,  the  motives  are  different  for  homicide  and  for 
rape. 
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The  murders,  you  need  to  know,  were  all  male  and  were  young, 
with  the  average  age  of  25. 

Issues  for  further  research  regarding  crime  and  small  business 
include  these:  Are  store  characteristics  correlated  with  homicide? 
Are  neighborhood  characteristics  correlated?  Is  the  number  of  pre- 
vious robberies  a  predictor  of  homicide?  And  do  specific  interven- 
tions work?  And  let  me  name  what  they  are:  Cameras,  alarms, 
interactive  television,  bullet-resistant  barriers,  closing  at  night  and 
multiple  staffing.  Do  community  policing  and  cops  on  the  beat  re- 
duce crime  in  small  businesses? 

Prevention  measures  need  to  be  at  both  the  macro  and  micro 
level.  Small  business,  we  have  found,  is  a  microcosm  of  the  larger 
society.  If  it  is  going  to  happen  in  society,  it  will  probably  also  hap- 
pen in  the  small  business.  The  larger  societal  issues  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  health,  welfare,  criminal  justice,  labor  and  education. 
All  of  them  impact  and  exacerbate  the  problems  that  small  busi- 
ness faces. 

Government  is  sometimes  quick  to  suggest  solutions  and  busi- 
ness is  equally  quick  to  reject  them  because  of  the  fear  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  increasing  their  costs  of  doing  business. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the  public  and  private  sectors 
work  together  in  cooperation.  Efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward 
helping  small  businesses  so  that  they  continue  to  operate  in  the 
low-income  high-crime  areas  and  serve  the  people  who  live  there. 

Just  as  crime  has  changed,  so  has  technology,  and  there  are  new 
strategies  to  be  tried.  The  most  promising  measures  will  be  those 
that  will  be  tested,  which  is  why  the  involvement  of  NIOSH  is  im- 
portant and  has  been  since  in  1983  the  Surgeon  General  said  that 
murder  will  be  dealt  with  as  a  public  health  epidemic. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how  important  it  is  to  not  go  by  com- 
mon sense  beliefs  in  an  area  of  study  where  lives  are  involved. 
Government  would  not  recommend  a  vaccine  without  testing  it. 
Neither  should  crime  prevention  solutions  be  proposed  without 
testing  them.  Efforts  to  test  these  remedies  must  be  supported  be- 
cause no  large-scale  experiments  to  test  such  measures  have  been 
funded  for  more  than  20  years  by  the  Government. 

What  a  business  operator  faces  today  can  best  be  exemplified  by 
a  family  in  rural  Oregon  who  started  30  years  with  a  dairy  farm 
and  expanded  to  add  convenience  stores  as  a  means  of  distributing 
their  milk.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  brutal,  still  unsolved  murder  oc- 
curred in  one  of  their  stores.  The  owners  were  devastated.  I  spoke 
with  the  grandmother,  who  is  an  owner,  and  she  said,  I  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.  Business  owners  think  they  are  run- 
ning a  small  business,  but  they  sometimes  end  up  manning  a  for- 
tress. 

I  know  that  after  20  years  of  research  in  this  field  the  answers 
lie  not  with  locks  and  bolts  but  with  broader  social  change,  not 
with  regulation  but  with  vision,  and  not  with  barriers  but  with 
boldness. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  must  be  proactive  and  not  reactive. 
While  Golda  Meier  was  prime  minister  of  Israel  it  was  rec- 
ommended to  her  that  women  not  be  allowed  on  the  streets  after 
11  p.m.  in  order  to  avoid  rape.  She  said,  "why  should  the  women 
be  locked  up  and  not  the  criminals?" 
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Can't  we  say  the  same  of  small  business?  Why  should  the  small 
businesses  be  locked  up  and  not  the  criminals? 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  that  compel- 
ling testimony,  Dr.  Erickson. 

[Dr.  Erickson's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  personally  think  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee members  should  attempt  to  have  the  conferees  of  State  De- 
partment and  Justice  Appropriations  come  up  with  some  monies  to 
fund  a  study  of  crime.  I  am  going  to  be  preparing  a  letter  today 
to  that  effect,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  every  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  who  wishes  to,  to  cosign  that  letter  with  me. 

Our  final  witness  will  be  Ms.  Teri  Richman,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, Public  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
venience Stores. 

TESTIMONY  OF  TERI  F.  RICHMAN,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONVENIENCE  STORES 

Ms.  Richman.  First,  I  would  like  to  tell  that  you  our  association 
is  a  small  business  organization.  We  represent  about  1,500  conven- 
ience store  companies,  and  they  collectively  own  and  operate  65,000 
convenience  stores  in  this  country. 

Each  and  every  day,  we  have  a  half  a  million  employees  who 
serve  the  public  through  our  stores,  and  their  safety  is  a  primary 
concern  of  the  people  who  I  represent. 

Just  further  evidence  of  the  small  business  nature  of  our  organi- 
zation, let  me  point  out  that  over  half  of  our  members  operate 
fewer  than  10  locations.  Although  there  is  a  tendency  to  view  the 
convenience  store  industry  as  larger  corporations,  we  are  a  small 
business  group,  and  for  many  years  we  have  been  taking  direct  aim 
at  the  issue  of  crime  in  convenience  stores  and  also  in  society  as 
well. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  it  is  our  view  that  convenience  stores 
do  not  create  crime.  But  we  are  certainly  victims  of  it  just  like 
other  small  businesses  and  an  increasing  number  of  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  comment  this  morning  in  two  areas  —  most- 
ly in  the  area  of  what  we  have  come  to  learn  about  convenience 
store  crime,  specifically  in  the  convenience  store  context.  I  will 
close  also  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  crime  initiatives 
that  we  do  support,  the  crime  bill  and  so  on. 

Quickly,  I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleague  to  put  up  the  first  chart 
here.  Dr.  Erickson  has  been  very  active  both  on  her  own  and  with 
companies  that  are  members  of  our  association 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  wonder  if  you  could  move  that  bit  closer 
to  the  more  senior  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Flake.  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Richman.  I  can't  see  it  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  skip  quickly  through  there,  and  I  think  the  charts  will  help 
us. 

We  have  conducted  a  lot  of  research,  and  I  have  broken  it  down 
by  decade  only  as  a  manner  of  organizing  it.  Dr.  Erickson  has  com- 
mented on  this  research.  This  was  done  in  1973,  reported  in  1975. 
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It  analyzed  17,000  convenience  store  robberies  in  detail  and  then 
produced  six  main  themes  of  robbery  deterrents  that  are  in  place 
today.  They  are:  Cash  control,  the  clear  sight  lines,  prominent 
placement  of  the  cash  registers,  eliminating  escape  routes  so  that 
people  cannot  stage  their  car  behind  a  convenience  store  and  then 
come  out  and  make  a  quick  escape.  These  areas  are  blocked  off  by 
fencing  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  getaway  car,  if  you  will,  to 
lurk.  Balanced  lighting  and  employee  training  round  out  the  list. 

And  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  —  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
these  elements  are  fundamental  today  —  fundamental  elements  of 
convenience  store  safety,  and  we  recommend  them  to  each  and 
every  member  of  our  association. 

If  you  could  put  up  the  next  chart  I  want  to  show  that  it  dove- 
tails nicely  with  another  study  that  Dr.  Erickson  mentioned  and 
that  we  were  somewhat  involved  in  in  which  they  went  into  prisons 
and  interviewed  prison  inmates  who  committed  robbery. 

What  we  found  was  —  essentially,  what  we  found  in  the  WBSI 
study  in  1975  which  is  you  can  see  the  11  things  that  criminals 
mentioned  as  things  that  made  a  target  attractive  to  them.  Leading 
the  list  and  actually  far  away  and  the  number  one  was  the  amount 
of  money. 

I  want  to  be  spend  just  a  couple  more  minutes  on  cash  control, 
although  you  can  see  on  the  chart  here,  and  I  will  provide  copies 
of  these  to  the  committee,  the  relative  ranking  of  these  items. 

But  given  the  apparent  importance  of  cash  control  we  really 
wanted  to  go  further  and  make  sure  that  cash  control  was,  in  fact, 
not  just  something  we  said  but  in  fact,  could  with  data  be  shown 
to  show  a  reduction  in  terms  of  the  target  attractiveness  to  robbers. 

On  this  chart  I  want  if  you  could,  please,  to  first  notice  that  the 
solid  line  on  the  chart,  that  is  the  FBI's  reported  average  dollar  lot 
per  robbery.  In  other  words,  what  —  how  much  money  is  taken  per 
robbery.  That  is  a  measure  of  cash  control  over  the  years.  The  bro- 
ken line  is  also  FBI  data,  and  it  is  the  rate  of  robbery  that  occurs 
per  1,000  stores. 

Two  important  things  about  this  chart.  First,  you  can  see  that 
both  since  1977,  which  is  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  plotted 
the  data,  and  through  1986,  both  have  gone  down.  But  more  inter- 
esting about  this  chart  from  a  research  perspective  and  when  we 
plotted  it  we  were  very  stunned 

Chairman  LaFalce.  How  much  do  they  go  down?  I  can't  read  the 
numbers. 

Ms.  Richman.  If  you  read  the  chart,  in  1977  you  can  see  that  the 
average  dollar  loss  in  the  convenience  store  industry  was  about 
$350.  That  was  the  average  dollar  loss.  What  you  have  also  on  the 
broken  line  is  that  the  rate  of  robbery  per  1,000  stores  was  about 
390.  It  is  going  down  to  where,  in  1986,  the  average  dollar  lot, 
again  on  the  solid  line  —  it  is  straining  my  eyes  a  little  bit  — 
about  $132. 

You  can  see  that  the  rate  of  robberies  in  convenience  stores 
which  has  come  down  to  about  one  in  three. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  It  had  been  about? 

Ms.  Richman.  It  had  been  one  for  one.  That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make. 
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Two  things  about  this  chart,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  shape  of  it.  Both  lines  are  almost  exactly  the  same 
shape.  That  shows  not  just  a  correlation  which  we  were  chasing 
but  a  strong  relationship  between  controlling  cash  and  reducing 
robberies. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Ms.  Richman,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  for  the  years  of 
1978,  1979,  and  1980  —  your  1978  and  1979  —  they  decided  they 
could  keep  more  cash,  and  the  line  goes  up,  and  then  the  graph 
starts  down  very  dramatically  again. 

Ms.  Richman.  It  does.  The  cash  control  strategies  were  produced 
by  the  1975  research,  and  it  took  some  time  for  the  industry  to  as 
a  whole  implement  cash  control  policies.  So,  you  do  see  that,  even 
though  we  had  the  information  as  early  as  1975,  it  really  is  1980 
where  you  begin  to  see  that  high  point,  the  steep  drop,  and  again 
some  erosion  nere  in  the  late  1980's,  which  I  want  to  talk  about 
some. 

So  that  steep  drop  in  the  middle  is  really  what  we  are  addressing 
here,  and  that  even  from  1978  to  1980,  when  our  industry  wasn't 
controlling  cash  and  was  going  back  up,  so  it  was  the  robbery  rate. 
But  in  1980,  when  we  really  had  a  fix  on  it,  it  really  started  back 
down. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  have  those  charts  on  sheets  of 
paper? 

Dr.  Erickson.  Yes.  I  will  have  some  sent  to  you  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  If  you  can  send  them  for  all  members  of  commit- 
tee. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Just  send  them  to  us,  and  we  will  replicate 
them  for  the  whole  committee. 

Ms.  Richman.  Certainly. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Ms.  Richman.  Let  me  just  show  one  more  chart.  Right  now,  I  am 
at  the  middle  of  page  2,  and  I  promise  I  won't  exceed  my  time. 

We  also  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  the  rate  of  robbery,  that  is,  how 
many  robberies  occurred  according  to  the  FBI  versus  how  many 
convenience  stores  in  the  country  there  are.  We  looked  again  for 
the  same  period. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  FBI's  number  of  robberies  from  1977  plot- 
ted each  year  through  1986.  What  you  can  see  is  that  it  is  not  a 
completely  flat  line  but  is  fairly  flat.  Just  as  a  benchmark,  some- 
what less  than  30,000  robberies  in  1977  is  what  that  says  and 
about  28,000  robberies  in  1986,  so  a  fairly  flat  line. 

The  broken  line  is  the  number  of  convenience  stores  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  1980's  —  the  1970's  and  1980;s  —  great  growth  period 
for  our  industry.  This  is  —  this  is  where  you  see  at  the  low  end 
we  had  almost  one-for-one  correlation  in  terms  of  numbers  of  rob- 
beries and  number  of  stores.  That  has  gone  from  one  to  one  in 
three  over  the  course  of  implementation  of  the  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  Justice  study. 

This  product  —  I  am  right  here  in  the  middle  of  two  —  this  prod- 
uct is  firmly  the  product  of  that  research,  and  it  has  certainly  made 
our  association  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  good  research.  We 
just  don't  like  to  do  research  and  put  it  out  there  and  see  how  it 
works.  We  like  to  measure  it  over  time  after  we  have  done  it  to  see 
what  the  impact  can  be. 
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Moving  on  to  the  1980's,  we  began  to  think  it  was  necessary  to 
do  a  second  round  of  research.  This  had  been  done  in  1975.  Even 
though  the  average  dollar  loss  in  our  stores  was  down  we  began 
to  become  very  concerned  that  the  level  of  associated  violence  now 
was  —  had  increased.  That  the  overall  nature,  as  Dr.  Erickson 
mentioned,  of  crime  was  actually  changing  in  our  stores. 

Some  initial  and  we  think  valid  explanations  for  this  concern  in 
the  mid-  to  later  1980's  centered  on  the  advent  of  crack  cocaine  and 
cheap  drugs.  That  created  a  demand  for  even  small  amounts  of 
cash,  thereby  thwarting  some  of  the  cash  control  efforts  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition,  there  are  others  who  pointed  to  the  availability  of 
handguns  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  prison  space  in  the  country 
as  a  possible  explanation  for  that  change. 

That  was  the  point  in  1988  when  we  embarked  on  a  second 
phase  of  research,  certainly  directed  on  robbery  but  with  a  very, 
very  strong  emphasis  now  on  the  violence,  as  Dr.  Rosenstock  men- 
tioned, that  is  the  relationship  between  robbery  and  homicide.  That 
is  clear  in  our  data,  and  we  believe  if  we  impact  positively  robbery, 
we  will  positively  impact  rates  of  homicide  as  well,  so  robbery  is 
always  on  the  table. 

So  we  did,  basically,  three  things.  First,  we  started  in  1989  and 
we  maintain  to  this  day  an  annual  crime  count.  We  count  every 
year  the  number  of  homicides,  sexual  assaults,  robberies  certainly 
and  other  aggravated  assaults  that  occur  in  our  stores. 

We  are  only  aware  of  one  other  organization  —  FBI  certainly 
counts  convenience  store  robbery,  but  we  are  the  only  organization 
at  the  moment  that  counts  convenience  store  homicide  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

The  most  consistent  finding  from  our  census  work  is  also  inter- 
esting to  us  and  that  is  the  distribution  of  crime.  In  any  given  12- 
month  period  what  you  are  going  to  find  is  that  80  percent  of  all 
convenience  stores  do  not  have  a  crime.  It  is  concentrated  in  20 
percent  of  the  stores.  Even  if  you  take  a  5-year  period  and  look  at 
the  distribution  of  crime,  you  will  still  find  the  vast  majority  of 
them  remain  crime  free. 

For  the  20  percent  that  do  experience  crime  we  find  that  13  per- 
cent experience  about  one  robbery  and  7  percent  experience  two  or 
more.  A  very  small  number  —  only  1  or  2  percent  —  actually  end 
up  experiencing  violence.  But  I  will  talk  more  about  that  in  a 
minute.  So,  the  distribution  of  crime  is  a  very  big  finding. 

With  respect  to  the  rates  of  crime,  the  rates  of  all  the  events  of 
homicide,  sexual  assault,  rape  and  aggravated  assault  are  lower  in 
1992  than  they  were  in  1989,  but  they  are  still  unacceptable,  and 
that  is  why  we  keep  pushing. 

Second,  —  and  this  is  where  Dr.  Erickson  has  been  extremely  in- 
volved with  us  —  we  wanted  take  a  look  at  the  most  heinous  crime 
of  homicide  and  sexual  assault.  What  we  have  learned  so  far  is  cap- 
tured on  this  chart  here,  and  I  will  spend  a  little  time  on  it  with 
you,  but,  in  essence,  we  found,  as  Dr.  Erickson  mentioned,  that 
there  is  great  deal  of  randomness  in  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round homicide  in  our  stores,  with  the  possible  exception  of  their 
strong  relationship,  apparently,  to  robbery. 
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Why  random  violence  occurs  in  convenience  stores  —  when  I  say 
random,  we  couldn't  find  any  evidence  of  resistance.  We  have 
looked  at  security  cameras.  We  talked  to  homicide  detectives.  We 
talked  to  company  people.  Couldn't  find  any  reason. 

Some  security  tapes,  I  am  sad  to  tell  you  I  have  watched  where, 
just  as  a  passing  and  last  thought,  the  bad  guy  would  turn  at  the 
door  and  would  decide  to  fire  on  and  ultimately  and  kill  the  clerk, 
even  though  they  had  gotten  everything  they  had  asked  for.  Our 
employees  are  trained,  as  you  know,  to  give  up  the  money.  This  is 
gratuitous  violence.  People  really  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  society. 

So  the  random  nature  in  our  store  is,  I  believe,  a  point  that  is 
not  lost  on  Americans  today  even  though  we  know  the  rates  of  vio- 
lent crime  in  America  are  down  from  where  they  are  in  the  real 
violent  1970's.  Americans,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your 
statement,  are  captivated  by  the  crime  issue  today  more  so  than 
any  other  issue. 

Why  is  this?  It  is  because  they  are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  be- 
cause the  nature  of  violence  is  that  it  has  become  random.  People 
used  to  at  least  feel  safe  in  certain  places.  Nobody  can  feel  safe 
when  killing  someone  can  be  a  simple  rite  of  passage  or  an  initi- 
ation test  to  get  into  a  gang. 

In  the  study  we  also  found  handguns  the  weapon  of  choice  in  71 
percent  of  these.  Nearly  half  the  time  we  found  that  one  —  more 
than  one  perpetrator  was  involved.  Finally  and  sadly,  in  less  than 
half  —  in  nearly  half  the  cases,  less  than  $50  was  the  ultimate 
take  where  a  homicide  occurred. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  sexual  assault  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
robbery-related  crime,  and  only  41  percent  of  those  crimes  were 
committed  at  the  hands  of  a  handgun. 

So  we  find  and  are  chasing  this  now  with  new  studies  —  dif- 
ferent —  between  homicide  and  sexual  assault.  We  had  hoped  to 
find  something  in  common  when  we  did  and  Dr.  Erickson  did  this 
study.  We  have  about  140  homicides  and  sexual  assaults  that  we 
have  profiled  in  detail. 

What  we  wanted  to  find  was  what  do  these  crimes  have  in  com- 
mon? How  can  we  draw  a  circle  around  it  and  make  sure  it  doesn't 
happen  any  more?  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  at  the  moment  we 
have  not  pinpointed  a  strategy,  an  element,  that  all  of  these  crimes 
have  in  common,  but  our  work  continues,  and  I  will  address  it  in 
just  one  second. 

The  last  part  of  the  work  that  we  did  in  the  1980's  was  to  look 
at  things  we  could  do  to  the  stores  themselves. Specifically  without 
belaboring  —  and  I  can  provide  more  information  on  tnis  —  we 
looked  at  staffing  patterns,  cameras,  bullet-resistant  barriers  as  a 
means  of  hardening  the  target. 

We  are  certainly  —  of  the  three  of  those,  the  most  promising  re- 
sults remain  certainly  in  the  area  of  video  camera  systems,  and  we 
are  currently  gathering  even  more  data  on  these  systems,  but  the 
initial  findings  suggest  that  the  deterrent  value  may  be  very  real. 

Today,  our  research  into  the  nature  and  profile  of  crime  in  our 
stores  continues.  We  spent  nearly  a  —  over  a  million  dollars,  actu- 
ally, in  the  industry,  but  we  are  ready  to  spend  a  great  deal  more. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  partner  with  government  in  this  regard. 
However,  the  industry  is  certainly  moving  forward. 
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We  are  going  to  continue  the  crime  census,  and  we  are  going  to 
seek  to  meet  with  the  FBI  later  this  year  to  begin  to  reconcile  our 
data  with  theirs. 

Second,  we  are  continuing  with  Dr.  Erickson  our  work  on  homi- 
cide and  sexual  assault.  We  didn't  find  anything  except  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting information  that  really  suggested  deterrent  strategy  just 
yet,  but  we  are  going  to  look  at  neighborhood  characteristics  and 
whether  prior  robberies,  as  Dr.  Erickson  mentioned,  whether  they 
are  a  predictor  of  homicide  for  a  particular  location.  If  they  do,  they 
then  recommend  deterrent  strategies  which  may  involve  a  number 
of  things,  all  the  way  from  closing  the  store  completely  to  bullet- 
resistent  enclosures  to  any  other  number  of  measures  that  may 
come  up. 

Last,  we  will  refine  the  camera  data.  We  will  look  at  staffing 
some  more,  and  we  will  study  bullet-resistant  enclosures. 

If  I  may  just  take  just  another  minute.  On  some  of  the  crime  ini- 
tiatives that  we  do  support  we  certainly  have  focused  most  of  our 
resources  and  energy  on  the  convenience  store  itself.  That  is  our 
constituency,  but  it  can't  be  taken  apart  from  the  problems  of  crime 
in  America. 

We  believe,  certainly,  that  the  most  —  the  area  that  is  in  most 
need  of  reform  addresses  recidivist  criminals.  In  this  connection, 
we  are  eager  for  the  omnibus  crime  legislation  to  clear  the  hurdles 
that  it  is  currently  facing  and  become  law. 

We  are  delighted  about  the  emphasis  on  community  based  polic- 
ing. We  believe  that  the  addition  of  100,000  new  patrols  will  be 
welcome  help  to  small  business  owners  each  and  every  day. 

We  are  also  strongly  in  support  of  the  bill's  potential  to  fund 
prison  construction,  for  its  commitment  to  truth  in  sentencing,  and 
for  the  boot  camp  alternatives  it  encompasses.  The  bill  is  a  good 
mix  of  prevention,  policing  and  criminal  justice  reform,  all  of  wnich 
is  so  important  to  us  here  this  year. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  mention  our  organization,  in  conjunction 
with  the  230,000  member  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  na- 
tional coalition  called  the  Safe  Streets,  we  are  conducting  a  State 
by  State  by  State  national  petition  drive  in  September  to  collect  cit- 
izen signatures  at  the  Nation's  convenience  stores  in  support  of 
truth-in-sentencing  legislation  at  the  State  level. 

The  fact  that  convicted  violent  criminals  serve  an  average  of  only 
37  percent  of  their  adjudicated  sentence  creates  a  turnstile  system 
of  justice  where  repeat  offenders  are  in  power.  This  is  a  major 
problem.  By  requiring  that  convicted  violent  felons  serve  at  least 
85  percent  of  their  sentence  we  believe  that  violent  crime  in  this 
country  could  be  reduced  by  two-thirds. 

We  expect  this  is  our  petition  drive.  Sign  a  petition  for  safe 
streets.  We  expect  to  collect  25  million  signatures  during  our  2- 
week  campaign  which  will  cover  all  50  States.  These  will  be  col- 
lected at  the  front  doors  of  convenience  stores  nationwide  from  Sep- 
tember 12th  to  25th.  They  will  be  used  at  the  State  level,  hopefully 
next  year,  for  getting  the  ball  rolling  on  crime  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  some  of  research  which  I  will  provide  in  great- 
er detail.  As  we  already  said,  we  believe  that  progress  is  the  prod- 
uct of  study,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  on  that  path. 
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We  have  already  posted  considerable  progress  on  robbery,  but  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  have  ultimately,  with  your  help  similar 
success  on  the  issue  of  violence.  Much  more  serious  issue  than  rob- 
bery, but  we  can't  do  it  alone. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  provided  this  opportunity.  We  have  cer- 
tainly endured  our  share  of  crime,  but  we  are  not  the  only  ones, 
which  is  why  so  many  businesses  now  are  looking  in  depth  at  this 
issue  and  are  eager  for  that  crime  bill  to  pass. 

Your  help  in  breaking  6  years  of  gridlock  on  crime  legislation  is 
what  we  ask  for  most  today.  For  the  future  continued  dialogue  and 
congressional  support  on  joint  industry  and  Government  research 
is  we  think  an  excellent  idea. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Richman.  Con- 
gratulations to  you  on  your  fine  testimony,  too,  but  a  special  con- 
gratulations to  your  association.  If  all  trade  associations  did  the 
work  on  crime  and  business  that  your  group  has  done,  I  am  sure 
we  would  have  much  less  of  a  problem  in  America  than  we  do 
today. 

[Ms.  Richman's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  this  has  been  an  absolutely  out- 
standing panel  on  an  extremely  important  subject.  When  I  em- 
barked upon  this  I  was  a  bit  frustrated  and  disappointed  at  first 
by  the  dearth  of  information,  research,  experts,  and  I  said,  is  it 
going  to  be  possible  to  have  a  hearing?  Will  we  have  much  of  value 
that  is  presented? 

Well,  I  think  we  have  had  a  rich  hearing,  an  excellent  one.  Of 
course,  the  question  is  where  do  we  go  from  here.  Let  me  try  to 
get  some  insight  into  that. 

Dr.  Rosenstock,  some  of  your  testimony  today  focused  on  the 
weaknesses  of  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  measuring  crime  against  businesses.  How  could  either  the 
FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any  other  governmental  entity 
or  agency  assist  NIOSH  in  gathering  and  analyzing  more  relevant 
data  on  small  business  crime? 

Dr.  Rosenstock.  I  think  that  the  direction  we  need  to  go  —  and 
I  think  we  have  made  some  movement  but  we  certainly  can  make 
more  —  is  to  have  agencies  as  well  as  the  trade  association  identify 
the  data  gaps,  because  there  are  many. 

I  tried  to  provide  to  you  information  about  the  NIOSH  National 
Traumatic  Occupational  Fatalities  (NTOF)  surveillance  system, 
which  is  the  only  data  system  in  the  United  States  that  tells  us 
about  fatal  occupational  injuries  in  the  1980's.  Since  1992,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards  standards  has  joined  in  this  effort,  and 
NIOSH  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  now  coordinating  a 
transition  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a  better  single  system. 

I  think  a  parallel  movement  like  that  with  respective  agencies 
should  be  undertaken  to  try  to  identify  the  data  needs  —  particu- 
larly since  we  have  the  view  that  if  you  look  at  this  as  a  public 
health  problem  you  need  to  identify  where  the  problems  are,  then 
target  the  prevention  strategies  using  that  paradigm  and  then 
evaluate  the  results. 
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I  agree  that  the  convenience  industry  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
efforts  it  has  undertaken  on  its  own.  We  need  to  join  together  with 
them  and  with  others  to  follow  up  in  different  areas. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Can  you  identify  any  one  person  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  other  than  the  Attorney  General,  other  than 
the  head  of  the  FBI,who  could  be  looked  to  to  help  coordinate  such 
an  effort?  Is  there  an  office  that  you  think  would  be  most  appro- 
priate? 

Dr.  Rosenstock.  I  am  sure  there  is.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
that  for  you  at  a  later  date. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  sure  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
the  Criminal  Division  is  one  possibility.  If  you  have  any  other 
ideas,  just  call  me  directly. 

Mr.  Glover,  what  can  either  your  office  or  the  SBA  itself  do? 
Should  we  establish  a  special  office,  a  special  program  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  issue  of  crime?  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  such  a  big 
problem. 

Very  often,  you  have  small  businesses  that  are  not  a  part  of  an 
association  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores. 
There  are  the  mom  and  pop  shoemakers,  the  mom  and  pop  clean- 
ers, and  the  mom  and  pop  gasoline  stations,  although  they  very 
often  belong  to  some  trade  association,  too.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  not  only  live  in  but  their  business  is  in  a  neighborhood  which 
is  much  more  susceptible  to  crime.  ' 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  house  people  will  say  its  prospects  for  en- 
hancement in  price  are  dependent  almost  exclusively  on  location, 
location,  location.  I  would  suspect,  too,  that  the  higher  incidence  of 
crime  is,  in  large  part,  dependent  upon  location,  location,  location. 

Have  you  given  much  thought  to  this  yet? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes,  I  have.  Let  me  just  mention  a  couple  things, 
one  of  which  —  SBA  published  a  pamphlet,  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
what  I  have  heard  today  —  I  think  those  pamphlets  could  be  much 
more  focused. 

Because  while  the  convenience  store  data  and  information  and 
surveys  were  done  for  that  one  industry,  they  do  apply  to  many 
small  firms  who  would  be  in  high-crime  areas,  and  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  apply  to  convenience  stores  would  apply  to  these 
other  types  of  establishments  as  well.  I  think  that  is  something 
that  perhaps  we  can  do  better  information  job  on. 

One  of  the  other  things  in  the  Vice  President's  report  on 
reinventing  Government,  there  is  a  recommendation  that  all  data 
and  survey  information  carry  a  size-of-business  question,  that  they 
add  that  to  the  data  in  the  survey. 

We  have  been  talking  with  the  OMB  and  OIR  and  Sally  Katzen, 
particularly,  about  that  requirement.  She  has  just  issued  a  direc- 
tive to  all  of  her  desk  auditors  for  the  OMB  at  our  request  to  re- 
quire that  they  not  approve  any  survey  or  new  collection  of  data 
without  putting  information  about  size  of  firm  on  that  question- 
naire. We  have  had  some  success  already  in  making  that  happen 
within  the  Agency,  and  I  think  we  will  be  talking  with  the  FBI 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Glover  that  you,  as 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  join  with  Dr.  Rosenstock  and  seek  an 
appointment  with  either  Attorney  General  Reno  or  head  of  the  FBI, 
Mr.  Freeh,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
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sion  to  discuss  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  the  gaps  in  govern- 
mental programs  and  come  back  to  us  and  let  us  know  the  results 
of  those  conversations. 

Something  else,  too.  We  can  elevate  the  profile  of  this  issue  be- 
cause of  conduct  right  now  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  throughout  the  country.  Have  you  had  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Patricof  about  elevating  the  visibility  of  this  issue 
at  the  White  House  conferences? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes,  I  have.  One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  Main 
Steet  task  force  we  conducted  was  crime. 

We  have  had  discussion  with  the  White  House  Conference  staff 
about  having  a  Main  Street  break-out  session  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  crime  and  the  other  Main  Street  issues  that  we  have  identi- 
fied. 

Within  the  next  week,  we  will  have  a  new  current  issue  update 
for  the  White  House  conference  participants,  and  we  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  conference  staff  about  having  that  separate 
break-out  session  to  get  more  attention  focused  on  the  issue. 

We  recognize  that  crime  and  other  Main  Street  issues  didn't  have 
a  constituency  in  Washington.  There  are  some  associations  in 
Washington  that  represent  Main  Street,  but  they  haven't  focused 
on  the  White  House  Conference  to  date.  We  brought  a  bunch  of 
them  in,  and  we  are  going  to  do  more  with  that,  and  there  will  be 
a  much  higher  visibility  in  the  White  House  Conference  in  the  near 
future  on  crime. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  a  whole  host  of  additional  questions, 
but  my  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  something  that 
will  take  just  a  few  minutes  and  get  a  reaction,  if  I  could.  I  just 
would  like  to  say  some  statistics  to  you  and  as  the  basis  for  a  the- 
ory that  I  have  that  I  just  feel  very,  very  strongly  about. 

By  the  year  2000,  just  5V2  years  from  now,  80  percent  of  minor- 
ity children  and  40  percent  of  all  children  in  this  country  are  going 
to  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Another  statistic.  If  you  graduate  from  high  school,  get  married 
and  don't  have  your  first  child  until  you  are  20,  of  that  group  of 
people  only  8  percent  are  in  poverty.  But  if  you  don't  graduate  from 
high  school,  don't  get  married  and  have  your  first  child  as  a  teen, 
of  that  group  of  people,  80  percent  are  in  poverty. 

The  Census  Bureau  just  came  out  with  some  statistics  yesterday 
that  said  that  now  I  think  it  was  27  percent  of  all  children  in  this 
country  are  living  with  a  single  parent  who  has  never  been  married 
as  opposed  to  a  single  parent  who  has  been  divorced  or  widowed. 
But  a  single  parent  who  has  never  been  married,  27  percent. 

Heritage  Foundation  just  completed  a  study  that  said  that  the 
single  biggest  determinant  of  crime  —  I  haven't  seen  this  study.  All 
I  have  seen  is  a  write-up  in  the  paper.  The  single  biggest  deter- 
minant of  crime  is  a  child  in  poverty  without  a  father.That  child 
is  going  to  grow  up  and  have  trouble  with  the  law  statistically  at 
a  much  higher  rate. 

I  have  seen  other  studies  that  have  said  that,  statistically,  AFDC 
children  —  although  certainly  I  am  not  saying  all  of  them  because 
many  of  these  children  turn  out  extremely  well  —  but  just  statis- 
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tically  AFDC  children  have  more  trouble  with  learning,  with  health 
problems  and  with  crime. 

Now,  the  final  statistic  I  am  going  to  give  you  is,  every  time  we 
infuse  another  $10  billion  into  our  welfare  programs,  people  flood 
onto  the  program.  We  infused  $10  billion  into  the  program  in  1988 
under  what  we  called  our,  quote,  "Welfare  Reform  Act,  and  we  had 
a  work  training  program  and  a  job  readiness  program  and  a  job  re- 
search program  —  a  job  search  program  and  day  care  and  trans- 
portation —  all  of  these  things;  and  it  was  supposed  to  cost  $10  bil- 
lion, but  we  said,  so  many  people  will  leave  the  welfare  rolls  that 
it  will  really  only  cost  $3  billion.  Of  course,  exactly  the  opposite 
happened;  what  was  supposed  to  cost  $3  billion,  cost  $13  billion 
and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  welfare  population  is  working. 

Now,  I  think  if  you  put  all  of  that  together,  it  indicates  that  we 
really  need  to  change  direction  with  our  welfare  programs.  Instead 
of  infusing  another  $10  billion,  we  need  to  begin  to  back  off  in  a 
very  slow  and  compassionate  way  because  what  was  a  help  for  peo- 
ple over  a  difficult  spot  in  their  lives  has  now  become  an  incentive 
to  join  the  program. 

This  is  all  leading  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  welfare  policies 
are  going  absolutely  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  think  it  has  be- 
come a  business  issue;  and  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  the  busi- 
ness industry  of  this.  We  are  paying  people  not  to  work  when  they 
are  having  a  hard  time  finding  employees;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
we  are  also  finding  that  when  you  have  a  child  that  is  raised  in 
poverty,  with  no  father,  sometimes  without  a  lot  of  structure,  some- 
times with  no  love,  sometimes  without  even  enough  food,  by  the 
time  they  are  12  to  15  they  are  a  very  hostile  young  person  and 
they  pick  up  a  gun  and  they  start  shooting  tourists.  Then  we  won- 
der what  happened. 

We  simply  nave  to  change  our  welfare  policies  if  we  are  going  to 
change  our  crime  rate  in  this  country,  because  we  are  causing  our 
own  teenage  pregnancy  problem,  our  own  poverty  problem,  and  I 
think  to  a  great  extent,  our  own  drug  and  crime  problem. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  are  no  real  simplistic  answers.  But  I 
really  think  we  need  to  freeze  AFDC,  to  send  it  back  to  the  States 
in  block  grants,  allow  the  States  absolutely  maximum  flexibility  ex- 
cept for  two  Federal  mandates.  No  AFDC  unless  both  parents  are 
18,  and  no  AFDC  at  any  age  unless  that  father  is  absolutely  identi- 
fied. I  think  if  young  men  really  knew  they  were  going  to  have  the 
financial  responsibility  of  that  child,  a  great  many  of  them  wouldn't 
decide  actually  to  become  fathers,  and  I  think  a  great  many  of  our 
problems  in  society  would  change. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  long  speech  and  I  don't  do  that  very  often, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  some  reaction  from  the  panel  to  all 
of  that. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  If  they  have  any. 

Ms.  Richman.  There  is  —  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  prepared  to 
comment  on  some  of  your  ideas  about  welfare  reform,  our  industry 
certainly  its  looking  to  be  a  part  of  welfare  to  work  or  school  to 
work  those  transitional.  We  provide  a  great  deal  of  entry-level  em- 
ployment for  some  of  the  people  who  may  be  affected  by  such  a 
change.  But  I  can  give  you  one  other  statistic  that  we  as  —  that 
will  help  in  your  arguments  as  you  go  forward,  and  that  is,  it  is 
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a  fundamental  truth  in  demographics  —  we  are  currently  engaged 
in  a  future  study  about  the  convenience  store  industry  in  the  year 
2000,  that  is,  if  we  make  it  that  far,  and  what  we  know  for  sure 
is  that  the  baby  boomers'  children  are  entering  what  are  their 
crime-prone  years.  There  is  a  boomlet  of  children  that  are  about 
ten,  9  years  old  that  in  5  years  will  be  entering  as  15-  to  19-year- 
olds;  and  we  all  know  that  crime  is  something  that  is  becoming 
younger  and  younger.  The  people  who  are  doing  this  study  for  us 
have  told  us  that  if  you  think  the  crime  problem  at  least  on  the 
radar  screen  now  —  and  the  World  Future  Society  meets  next  week 
in  Boston.  Crime  is  a  huge  issue  on  their  agenda.  A  lot  of  it  is  driv- 
en by  the  demographics. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  graying  of  America.  That  is  a  young 
boomlet  coming  up,  and  the  15-  to  19-year-olds  may  pose  a  problem 
for  some  of  the  reasons  that  you  mentioned,  but  some  of  the  rea- 
sons are  just  a  function  of  their  age.  That  is  just  the  way  it  has 
been  documented.  So,  the  year  2000  doesn't  look  good  from  that 
standpoint  if  the  trends  and  past  practices  of  15-  to  19-year-olds  in 
the  population  stay  constant. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  any  other  members  of  the  panel  have 
any  comment  they  wish  to  make  on  Mrs.  Meyers'  statement.  If  so, 
we  will  hear  from  you.  If  not,  we  will  go  on  to  Mr.  Flake. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Dr.  Erickson  men- 
tioned that  there  were  some  social  factors  that  entered  into  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  she  had  reached.  I  think  this  is  something 
that  a  lot  of  people  are  afraid  to  discuss  because  they  think,  in 
some  cases,  it  makes  it  sound  as  ifyou  are  criticizing  poor  people; 
or  as  if  you  are  saying  that  all  AFDC  children  are  bad. 

I  am  not  saying  that  and  I  don't  believe  that  for  an  minute.  I 
think  we  have  to  look  at  what  has  happened  since  1970,  and  I 
would  ask  you  all  to  do  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Great  Society 
programs  really  became  very  generous  entitlements  in  AFDC,  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid;  and  the  rates  of  everything  goes  straight  up. 
I  mean,  I  think,  statistically,  if  you  are  looking  for  causes  of  soci- 
etal problems,  you  have  got  to  look  at  this. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus 
amongst  educated  persons  and  objective  persons  that  poverty  is  the 
principal  cause  of  crime.  I  think  there  is  almost  unanimity  on  that 
amongst  at  least  the  scholarly  community  in  any  event.  Now 
whether  or  not  welfare  is  versus  poverty  is  a  separate  issue. 

Dr.  Erickson.  I  would  like  to  comment,  there  is  no  question  bro- 
ken family,  poverty,  lack  of  training  being  the  type  for  perpetra- 
tors, and  tne  homicide  detectives  tell  us  there  is  no  question;  but 
also  what  was  mentioned  earlier  by  other  members,  the  lack  of  re- 
spect for  human  life  and  the  values  that  are  taught  in  the  family 

—  what  Dr.  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  refers  to,  the  instilling  of  values 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  is  what  I  really  believe  that  we 
are  most  missing. 

In  response,  really,  to  an  earlier  question  of  yours,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  mention  —  that  you  had  asked  Dr.  Rosenstock 

—  there  are  two  very  important  things  that  can  be  done  statis- 
tically. One  is  that  tne  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  and  the  Census  Department  do  a  National  Crime  Victim- 
ization Survey  of  Residents.  They  have  dropped  now,  15  years  ago, 
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doing   the    Business   Victim    Survey.    That    simply   needs    to   be 
reinstituted.  We  don't  know  what  is  going  on. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Let's  just  announce  right  this  minute  that 
that  will  be  a  number  one  priority  of  this  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Erickson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  you  to 
get  background  information  on  that. 

Dr.  Erickson.  Yes,  and  we  have  a  lot  on  that,  and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful annual  survey  when  it  is  done.  We  are  just  behind  on  it. 

Then,  too,  the  FBI  keeps  track  of  robberies,  by  business  —  what 
Mr.  Glover  was  responding  to  and  commenting  on,  the  type  of  busi- 
ness —  they  keep  track  of  robberies  by  certain  businesses,  banks, 
what  they  call  "commercial  houses,"  muggings  —  convenience 
stores  they  don't  keep,  for  example,  robberies  on  fast  food,  so  we 
don't  know  about  other  kinds  of  business.  That  should  be  added. 
Second,  they  do  not  keep  track  of  homicide  by  business  location  or 
any  location  like  that.  We  need  that  to  really  understand  the  rate 
of  nomicide. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Have  you  proposed  any  specific  type  of  data 
collection  improvement  for  the  Department  of  Justice  or  FBI? 

Dr.  Erickson.  I  have  not  personally.  I  know  there  are  always  ef-  ( 
forts  toward  this. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  I  would  ask  you  to  work  over  the 
lunch  hour  in  coming  up  with  something. 

Dr.  Erickson.  OK  I  will  do  that. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Mr.  Flake. 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me 
commend  you  and  commend  this  committee.  I  think  they  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  raising  stern  issues  that  I  think  are  important 
for  us  as  we  consider  the  problems  of  crime. 

I  live  in  the  Third  World  within  America's  borders.  I  live  in  the 
urban  community,  and  am  pastor  of  my  church  in  an  urban  com- 
munity. So  I  am  familiar  with  living  on  a  daily  basis  with  many 
of  these  problems. 

Dr.  Erickson,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  your  outline  of  so- 
cietal issues  on  page  2  of  your  statement;  all  of  them  have  one  un- 
derlying factor,  and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  investment  in 
these  particular  communities.  We  talk  in  this  Congress,  and  we 
talk  in  almost  any  legislative  body,  about  social  programs  and/or 
social  engineering.  What  people  don't  seem  to  understand  is  that 
the  investment  that  we  put  into  building  prisons,  the  investments 
that  we  put  into  a  welfare  system,  the  investments  that  we  put 
into  public  housing,  as  we  know  it  now,  are  all  investments  that 
bring  no  return.  They  are  really  not  investments.  That  is  why  we 
call  them  "social  programming." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  America  is  going  to  be  serious  about  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  crime,  it  must  first  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  you  invest  in  the  communities  where  most  crimes  take 
place.  I  sit  here  as  a  pastor  of  a  church  of  600  members  in  South- 
east Queens  in  New  York,  a  church  that  has  developed  790  jobs  — 
people  who  work,  people  who  are  on  welfare,  people  who  do  home 
care  services  —  with  400  and  some  cases  that  we  have. 
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We  will  be  opening  a  Burger  King  later  this  year.  We  will  be 
building  a  new  clinic  this  year.  We  have  programs  for  prenatal  and 
postnatal  counseling  for  teenagers  who  have  had  babies.  We  have 
teenage  counseling.  We  have  a  youth  church  that  was  on  CBS  a 
few  Sundays  ago,  where  we  have  700  kids  coming  every  Sunday 
morning.  If  we  don't  prepare  ourselves  to  invest  —  and  what  I  have 
convinced  my  congregation  is  we  have  to  do  it  because  Government 
is  not  going  to  do  it,  take  $1.2  million  of  $3.6  million  in  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  we  invest  it  by  buying  up  18  stores  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

We  have  had  no  robberies.  It  speaks  to  the  problem  of  not  only 
making  the  investment,  but  understanding  that  there  must  be  per- 
sons in  the  community,  who  those  persons  who  would  commit 
crimes  feel  have  an  investment  in  them.  The  reality  is  they  don't 
rob,  because  I  talk  to  the  kids  on  the  street.  I  know  all  the  crimi- 
nals. I  know  every  drug  dealer;  they  know  me.  We  talk.  We  relate. 

Many  of  the  convenience  stores,  Ms.  Richman,  who  are  in  our 
communities  are  persons  who  neither  speak  the  language  nor  un- 
derstand the  culture.  Those  kids  going  into  those  stores  committing 
crimes  have  no  sense  of  relationship. 

I  am  going  to  invite  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Meyers,  to  my  district. 
I  have  a  school  building  we  built,  $4  million,  480  students  in  it;  we 
have  signs  on  the  outside,  "This  is  a  community  project;  please  do 
not  graffiti  the  walls."  We  built  it  in  1982.  We  have  no  graffiti 
whatsoever. 

We  can  teach  respect,  we  can  teach  standards,  but  we  have  to 
be  —  first  of  all,  be  clear  that  we  have  to  make  investments  in 
those  communities  and  in  those  individuals. 

If  you  look  at  my  welfare  bill  that  I  introduced,  you  will  see  some 
of  those  things  that  you  would  not  expect  from  a  New  York  "lib- 
eral" by  some  definitions,  "moderate  Republican"  to  other  people's 
definition  of  me  —  where  we  talk  about  actually  putting  caps  on 
the  number  of  children  and  so  forth.  That  is  a  program  of  trying 
to  teach  responsibility. 

I  come  from  a  family  of  13  children,  children  from  down  south, 
so  I  know  what  can  be  done;  I  know  what  can  be  done  if  we  make 
investments. 

I  think  that  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  whether  it  is  invest- 
ment you  talk  about,  the  racial  inequalities  both  in  terms  of  inad- 
equate education  and  investments  that  we  make.  Certain  parts  of 
school  districts  in  my  particular  district  where  the  schools  in  the 
white  part  of  district  spend  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  kid,  $3,000  in 
schools  in  my  part  of  the  district.  No  computers  in  my  part  of  the 
district,  no  books;  and  all  the  other  education  resources  needed  to 
educate  students  for  the  21st  century. 

We  can't  solve  the  problem  of  crime  without  preparing  people  to 
live,  and  if  we  don't  invest  in  them,  we  cannot  prepare  them  to  live. 
It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  continue  to  create  some  models  to  live  off, 
that  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  your  involvement;  and  I  would  in- 
vite you  to  come  to  New  York,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  those 
who  have  seen  the  district  where  I  work  and  the  work  of  my 
church  understand  that  we  can  make  a  difference  whether  it  is  in 
street  gangs,  drug  abuse,  or  whether  it  is  changing  neighborhood 
decay  because  all  the  buildings  we  use,  we  own  them.  We  are  the 
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landlords;  we  determine  who  functions  in  them.  There  are  no  drug 
dealers  operating  out  of  them;  there  are  no  kids  standing  in  the 
front.  The  police  department  will  tell  you,  they  don't  have  to  make 
arrests  there. 

I  would  challenge  us  to  understand  that  we  can  change  America. 
My  business  is  a  $22  million  enterprise.  If  it  were  listed  on  the 
Black  Enterprise  list  of  100  top  black  businesses,  it  would  be  num- 
ber 66  of  the  100  businesses. 

The  reality  is,  we  can  make  that  difference.  We  can  create  envi- 
ronments wnere  small  businesses  can  do  business,  convenience 
stores  can  function;  but  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  not  look  at 
those  communities  from  the  outside  but  look  at  them  from  within. 
That  look  within,  I  think,  will  give  us  an  understanding  that  as  we 
lose  places  where  we  can  make  those  kind  of  investments,  those 
urban  communities,  the  Third  World  within  our  borders  offers  us 
a  fertile  field  of  opportunity  that  has  been  ignored  by  the  banks, 
that  has  been  ignored  by  corporate  America,  that  has  been  ignored 
by  those  who  make  legislation,  that  speaks  to  how  you  solve  social 
problems  —  and  we  will  never  have  enough  money  for  that,  and 
don't  speak  about  how  you  actually  begin  the  process  of  making  in- 
vestments so  that  those  persons  in  those  communities  can  leverage 
their  resources. 

I  would  invite  your  comments  on  that,  particularly  you,  Dr. 
Erickson  and  Ms.  Richman,  because  I  think  your  testimony  speaks 
in  some  ways,  not  directly  but  certainly  speaks  to  some  of  those  is- 
sues. 

Dr.  Erickson.  It  does,  Mr.  Flake,  and  thank  you,  Congressman, 
for  those  comments. 

I  would  like  to  tell  but  one  theory  that  might  be  useful  to  you 
in  this  aspect,  and  it  is  called  the  broken  window  theory,  and  that 
theory  says  that  the  first  time  in  a  community  that  a  broken  win- 
dow goes  unfixed,  the  first  time  that  the  graffiti  goes  unpainted, 
more  will  follow. 

Mr.  Flake.  That  is  correct.  That  is  real. 

Ms.  Richman.  I  think  what  I  would  like  to  say  —  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  convenience  store  operators  who  could  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  paradigm  that  your  congregation  and  you  have 
set.  Purchasing  the  stores  and  operating  them  from  within  the 
community  is  the  key  to  doing  business  in  urban  areas  that  may 
be  at  risk  for  certain  crime  factors. 

I  know  what  you  mean  when  you  say  "absentee  business  own- 
ers;" they  are  some  corporation  that  may  be  headquartered  —  have 
no  ownership  in  the  community.  They  will  be  at  more  risk  for 
crime,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  community.  One  of  the  things 
we  are  very  eager,  either  alone  or  in  partnership  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  do  is  to  perform  some  research  and  a  study  along  the  lines 
of  the  model  that  you  propose  to  show  not  just  convenience  store 
owners  and  operators,  because  it  is  good  policy,  show  business  peo- 
ple how  to  go  back  into  these  areas.  What  have  we  been  doing 
wrong?  Everything  from  how  do  you  design  the  store  from  a  crime 
prevention  standpoint  to  what  are  the  employment  issues,  what  are 
the  straining  issues? 

We  are  a  food  distribution  agency.  We  do  about  4  percent  of  our 
business  a  year  in  food  stamps.  We  have  a  role  in  the  inner  cities 
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and  in  other  areas  like  Queens  —  you  can't  do  it  as  an  absentee 
landlord,  you  just  can't  do  it.  But  we  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
we  want  to  study  it  and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  bring  business 
back  in. 

We  are  pretty  much  saturating  the  market  in  the  rest  of  the 
America.  You  go  out  in  suburbs  and  some  of  the  others,  you  will 
see  convenience  stores  on  every  corner;  one  of  the  last  frontier 
areas  of  growth  is  the  urban  area.  Our  industry  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  it,  but  we  have  got  to  understand  it.  There  are  some  bar- 
riers to  it. 

Mr.  Flake.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  think  the  key  to  that  is  learning 
how  to  utilize  the  paradigms  that  are  there  by  coming  into  it.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  studies  are  done  from  outside,  and  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  a  community  can  never  give  you  a  precise  view.  Be- 
cause I  leave  here  and  I  preach  in  my  church  every  Sunday,  I  am 
there  in  the  community.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  for  you,  your  corporation  and  other  as- 
sociations to  know  that  if  you  can  send  people  in  to  deal  with  folk 
who  are  already  in,  I  think  we  can  drive  down  crime  significantly. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  afraid  the  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you  for  your  generosity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Flake  has  done  a  great  job  on  this  side  and  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  panel,  because  your  testimony  is  compelling.  It  is  com- 
pelling, and  I  am  impressed  because  you  drive  home  the  fact  that 
solving  crime  is  local. 

My  congressional  district  is  840  miles  from  here,  and  I  don't  have 
the  answers  to  solving  crime.  We  can  do  certain  things  here,  obvi- 
ously, but  it  is  people  such  as  yourself  that  are  beacons  in  the  com- 
munity that  understand  the  people,  that  understand  the  needs  that 
are  on  the  forefront  of  solving  these  problems;  and  I  commend  you, 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  have  a  question.  Ms.  Richman,  I  am  very  im- 
pressed with  your  research  which  was  done  in  the  private  sector 
for  the  private  sector.  Of  every  100  robberies  that  occur  at  business 
establishments  in  this  country,  how  many  of  those  are  at  conven- 
ience stores?  Does  anybody  know? 

Ms.  Richman.  I  don't  think  we  know  how  many  —  well,  6  or  7 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  robberies  committed  in  America  are 
committed  in  convenience  stores.  But  the  most  common  site  for  a 
robbery,  according  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  is  a  street  or 
a  highway,  and  that  is  about  57  or  58  percent. 

But  if  you  were  to  take  —  because  there  is  a  dearth  of  data  in 
terms  of  breaking  out  robbery,  by  business;  I  mean,  the  FBI  — 
they  only  calculate  a  certain  number  of  —  type  of  businesses,  as 
Rosemary  mentioned,  banks  and  the  service  stations  and  the  con- 
venience stores,  it  is  hard  to  take  —  I  can  tell  you  the  FBI  said 
we  have  38,000  robbers.  If  I  knew  what  the  denominator  was,  how 
many  other  robberies  there  are,  their  business,  I  would  know. 

As  a  percent  of  total  robberies  in  the  country,  it  is  about  6  per- 
cent. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  Do  you  have  any  data  as  to  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals who  are  on  drugs  at  the  time  that  these  crimes  are  commit- 
ted? 

Ms.  Richman.  Well,  the  clearance  rate  for  robbery  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  terms  of  arrests  being  made  and  ultimately  getting 
through  the  system,  where  you  get  some  sense  of  what  might  have 
motivated  the  crime,  including  drug  use.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell 
you  is  anecdotal,  which  is  looking  at  security  camera  tapes,  where 
you  look  at  a  person,  which  is  certainly  not  a  way  to  judge  whether 
or  not  they  are  under  the  influence  of  any  drug,  and  the  percep- 
tions of  clerks  who  survive  the  encounters.  We  don't  have  any 
quantified  data.  It  is  a  belief  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  something,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  in  a 
90-second  robbery. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  So  you  are  still  not  sure  on  that. 

The  last  question  is  with  regard  to  the  charts  that  you  put  up 
there.  One  of  those  talked  about  the  declining  number  of  robberies 
over  the  past  several  years  in  the  convenience  stores.  Has  there 
been  a  declining  —  a  proportional  decline  in  the  number  of  random 
murders  that  have  taken  place,  or  has  there  been  an  incline? 

In  other  words 

Ms.  Richman.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  1989  —  I  didn't 
bring  this,  but  I  will  supply  it.  The  rate  of  homicide  in  our  industry 
—  now,  just  counting  how  many,  through  our  census  data  —  was 
1.2  in  a  thousand  stores;  that  is  the  rate  of  homicide.  In  1992,  the 
last  year  for  which  —  and  we  are  currently  compiling  1993's  data, 
but  in  1992,  that  rate  had  dropped  from  1.2  per  —  a  thousand  to 
0.88,  so  it  is  down. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Now,  your  research  and  the  results  of  which  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  stores  indicates  that  perhaps  the  criminal 
is  more  well  educated  and  thinks  through  a  heist  than  we  have 
been  led  to  believe.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  with  all  these  pre- 
ventive measures  going  on? 

Ms.  Richman.  We  would  like  to  think  that  the  robber  makes  a 
selection  when  they  decide  there  is  some  cognitive  process  going  on 
that  this  store,  rather  than  this  store,  is  more  attractive. 

It  is  interesting,  the  NIOSH  study,  I  think,  at  OMB  is  going  to 
get  —  because  intuitively,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  that  much  se- 
lection that  goes  on.  I  think  there  are  certain  things  that  make  one 
target  more  attractive. 

The  NIOSH  study  is  interesting,  how  it  is  set  up.  It  is  case-con- 
trolled study.  What  it  is  going  to  do,  where  a  robbery  occurs  at  con- 
venience store  X,  they  are  also  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  three 
stores  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  case  store  where  the  robbery 
happened  and  find  out  how  the  other  stores  —  within  the  closest 
half-mile  radius  or  whatever  —  how  they  are  different.  That  is 
going  to  give  us  —  Dr.  Amandous  at  NIOSH  is  working  on  this. 
That  is  going  to  give  us  some  sense  of  whether  there  is  actually  a 
selection  made  from  among  the  stores  in  the  vicinity  or  whether  it 
is  simply  a  function  of  what  store  did  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
wherever  they  were  going  first. 

So  I  really  don't  know.  I  hope  the  NIOSH  study  will  help  us  find 
that  out. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  So  if  your  preventive  measures  have  been  work- 
ing which  of  course  they  are,  don't  those  preventive  measures  come 
into  the,  quote,  "selection  process"  by  the  criminal? 

Ms.  Richman.  I  think  with  respect  to  cash  control  because  that 
has  been  the  most  public,  absolutely,  right  signs  on  the  doors  and 
the  cash  availability  in  the  drawers.  The  security  cameras  where 
people  see  they  are  being  monitored,  those  are  all  very  visible  and 
can  work  an  do  work  as  deterrents. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Escape  routes,  you  mentioned  that? 

The  Witness.  The  ease  of  escape  —  sort  of  looking  at  the  chart, 
it  is  sort  of  down  the  list.  It  is  an  important  component,  but  I 
think,  as  has  been  said,  the  relative  importance  of  these  is  still 
something  that  is  important  to  chase.  We  know  that  cash  control 
is  a  deterrent.  We  are  concerned  that  we  are  actually  diverting 
some  criminals  out  of  our  stores  and  into  the  fast  food  restaurants 
and  other  places  where  cash  control  hasn't  been  so  publicly  dis- 
played —  there  are  more  registers  in  those  stores,  the  perception 
that  there  is  more  money  available,  et  cetera. 

Dr.  Erickson.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  that  from  the 
prison  interviews  there  actually  is  more  of  a  rationality  operating 
than  we  sometimes  give  the  robbers  credit  for;  and  that  doesn't 
mean  that  they  are  out  in  any  systematic  way  assessing. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  They  don't  have  a  checklist? 

Dr.  Erickson.  They  don't  have  the  same  checklist,  but  some 
thought  process  does,  in  fact,  go  on  and  it  is  a  rational  actor  model, 
and  it  does  exist;  and  victim  interviews  indicate  that  views  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  being  high  at  the  time  is  probably  less  than  we 
suspect  for  a  lot  of  these.  Money  may  be  used  for  that,  such  as 
crack  cocaine,  but  to  think  that  being  on  drugs  or  alcohol  in  any 
way  really  causes  that  crime,  I  think  is  sometimes  overstated. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Rosenstock.  Could  I  just  add  a  comment  to  that,  because  I 
think  we  should  be  cautious  when  we  see  changes  and  trends,  and 
as  someone  who  does  research,  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  them. 
But  it  is  important  to  put  in  the  context  that  workplace  homicides 
over  the  1980's,  the  only  period  that  we  have  a  long  window  to  look 
at,  decreased  overall.  That  is  a  welcome  sign;  I  think  it  goes  along 
with  other  things  in  our  society. 

I  think  we  still  don't  have  enough  information  to  be  able  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  specific  measures,  even  in  the 
convenience  industry  —  which  has  done,  I  think  I  said,  a  remark- 
able job,  taking  a  leadership  role  —  whether  those  measures,  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  robberies,  are  actually  the  measures  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  decreasing  risk  of  homicides.  There  is  still  a  much 
larger,  less  well-understood  area  of  nonfatalities,  which  are  really 
an  enormous  problem  that  I  think  we  still  need  to  tackle. 

Ms.  Richman.  We  agree  with  that  it  is  a  big  job.  You  have  got 
to  look  at  it  over  a  long  time. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  the  panel,  that  has  been,  I  think,  extraordinary  in 
terms  of  covering  some  areas.  I  want  to  make  one  comment  on  the 
line  of  the  homicides,  which  as  somebody  had  said  in  their  testi- 
mony, ranks  number  three  in  terms  of  all  deaths  in  small  busi- 
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nesses.  I  live  in  a  community  just  north  and  west  of  Detroit.  There 
is  an  ethnic  group  called  the  Caldean  Arabs  that  you  may  be  famil- 
iar with.  They  are  convenience  store  and  party  store  owners  and 
they  own  a  great  many  and  they  flourished  in  that  society. 

I  went  to  a  church  service,  where  they  were  honoring  those  mem- 
bers of  that  community  who  had  been  killed  in  their  stores.  Some 
58  have  been  killed  since  1966,  not  just  in  the  urban  areas,  but  in 
the  suburban  areas  as  well;  and  I  can  tell  you,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  who  actually  participated  in  the  mass  that  was  said  on  their 
behalf  is  a  daughter  who  lost  her  father. 

She  is  now  a  prosecutor.  She  was  quite  eloquent  in  explaining 
this  problem  that  has  not  been  arrested;  that  is  still  there.  I  cer- 
tainly can  see  and  sympathize  with  the  concern  that  convenience 
store  operators  have. 

I  want  to  comment,  though,  on  the  subject  of  your  testimony, 
Teri;  you  obviously  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Erickson.  We  as  Members  of  Congress,  through  Federal 
Government  programs,  can  do  something  to  help;  and  I  know,  Mr. 
Glover,  you  mentioned  something  about  providing  a  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses  to  install  security  equipment,  the  cost  of  which  is 
approaching  $66  billion.  Is  that  annually? 

Mr.  Glover.  About  $65  billion  for  all  security  devices  for  all  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Big  business  and  small  business  and  what 
have  you? 

Mr.  Glover.  And  individuals  as  well. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  We  have  got  some  problems  with  cost  that 
may  be  a  disincentive  to  allowing  some  of  them  to  do  something 
about  challenging  the  problem  of  crime.  I  applaud  you,  for  example, 
for  recommending  the  very  thing,  and  I  feel  strongly  about  the 
minimum  financing  requirements,  the  85  percent,  to  build  some 
more  prisons,  because  frankly  we  need  to  take  those  people  out  of 
society. 

But  I  want  to  turn  the  corner  a  little  bit  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  hasn't  been  discussed,  and  maybe  this  is  not  the  forum 
to  do  it.  What  about  —  I  hear  this  a  lot  from,  not  so  much  again 
in  the  party  store/convenience  store-type  operation,  but  from  small 
businesses  of  all  types;  it  is  employee  theft.  What  we  haven't  talked 
about  this  morning,  the  systems  you  would  install,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

I  was  just  reading  Kiplinger's  and  they  claim  there  is  a  device 
that  operates  like  tuning  forks,  and  it  is  a  shoplifting  alarm  sys- 
tem, causing  tags  on  stolen  products  to  go  off  —  not  so  everybody 
can  hear,  but  it  is  detected,  because  it  is  a  high-pitched  —  some- 
thing that  a  dog  might  be  able  to  hear,  but  nobody  else  can.  It  costs 
money  to  put  those  things  into  place. 

Speaking  on  the  employee  side  regarding  employee  theft,  do  you 
have  any  comments,  any  one  of  you,  as  to  how  we  corral  that  mon- 
ster, because  those  folks  work  on  a  very  small  profit  margin  par- 
ticularly in  retail  operations  and  that  could  eat  into  and  deny  them 
the  opportunity.  That  is  why  your  idea  may  be  good,  Mr.  Glover, 
about  tax  credits. 

Ms.  Richman.  Well,  yes,  we  do.  I  mean,  to  quantify  the  problem 
of  all  of  the  losses  that  we  incur  in  terms  of  merchandise  or  cash, 
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80  percent  of  them  —  the  estimates  pan  out  not  just  for  our  indus- 
try, but  for  others  —  are  at  the  hands  of  employees.  We  were  asked 
not  to  comment  on  that  this  morning,  although  it  is  very,  very  im- 
portant, just  because  there  is  so  much  to  talk  about  in  terms  of 
armed  robbery  and  things  like  that. 

We  have  been  following  very  closely  the  electronic  monitoring 
legislation  —  Congressman  Pat  Williams,  over  on  the  Senate  side 
Senator  Simon  —  and  have  actually  been  pleased  with  some  of  the 
changes  we  have  been  able  to  get  to  the  legislation  that  would 
allow,  whether  it  is  point  of  sale  ways  that  you  can  help  track  and 
deter  theft  by  looking  at  transaction  times,  et  cetera.  So,  we  are 
looking  at  the  electronic  monitoring  legislation  and  would  hope 
that  it  would  stay  intact  as  it  has  been  worked  through  the  House 
when  it  gets  to  the  Senate  side. 

Also,  my  members  are  always  screaming  for  the  return  of  the 
polygraph;  we  know  that  that  is  not  going  to  happen  —  not  in  my 
lifetime,  anyway.  But  certainly  we  are  working  to  develop  better- 
written  integrity  testing  and  provide  other  methods  to  our  mem- 
bers of  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  the  basic  integrity  of  the  people  who 
are  working.  We  are  a  cash  business.  Very  often  these  people  are 
working  alone.  We  sell  a  lot  of  the  lottery  tickets  in  our  industry; 
a  lot  of  cash  comes  through  the  stores. 

We  need  and  have  begun  to  develop  since  the  loss  of  the  poly- 
graph better  ways,  actually,  in  my  view,  of  working  on  employee 
—  and  also  instilling  part  ownership  in  that  employee  and  building 
them  up. 

So  it  is  a  very  lengthy  discussion,  and  I  sense  that  we  are  out 
of  time,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  come  by  and  discuss  employee  in- 
ternal theft.  It  is  a  big  issue,  not  just  for  us,  but  for  the  grocery 
industry  and  others  well. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
get  copies  of  publications  that  you  referenced.  I  saw  two  or  three 
of  them,  and  the  charts  I  would  very  much  like  to  have.  With  that, 
I  conclude  my  comments. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Again,  I  applaud  the  entire  panel. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  good  panel.  I  commend  you  for  bringing  these  folks  forward. 
I  have  enjoyed  their  comments,  and  I  appreciate  the  research  they 
have  provided  for  us. 

Mr.  Glover,  you  mentioned  when  you  first  were  invited  to  this 
hearing  that  you  called  Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Office,  looking  for  standards  to  use,  but  ran  into 
some  difficulties  in  finding  what  you  needed.  I  assume  then  you 
must  have  turned  to  the  private  sector  because  you  did  come  in 
with  some  statistics;  is  that  not  true. 

Mr.  Glover.  That  is  correct.  We  did  have  some  general  numbers. 
What  I  wanted  was  numbers  on  small  businesses,  and  they  do  have 
a  little,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  right.  I  am  glad  you  turned  to  the  private 
sector.  I  think  we  really  need  to  do  more  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  a  Heritage  Foundation  research  piece 
that  was  put  together  just  recently  by  a  gentleman  named  Wesley 
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Smith.  It  deals  with  the  area  of  crime,  and  it  references  in  point 
detail  to  the  Federal  Court  system. 

Some  25  to  30  years  ago,  the  Federal  Courts  began  to  intervene 
with  States  in  their  handling  and  operation  of  State  prisons,  which 
put  a  moratorium,  actually  increasing  the  population  in  prisons 
and  resulting  in  reduction  in  population  —  resulted  in  early  release 
programs,  which  then  began  to  stem  —  I  think  some  of  the  crime 
began  to  stem  from  that  because  repeat  offenders  were  released 
with  only  serving  18  to  20  percent  of  their  time. 

But  it  did  something  else,  too.  It  put  in  place  in  every  one  of  our 
prisons,  in  each  of  our  prisons,  access  to  what  is  called  a  law  li- 
brary where  your  criminals  can  actually  study,  day  in  and  day  out, 
because  very  few  of  them  have  things  to  do;  and  they  learn  the  sys- 
tem there  as  to  how  to  circumvent,  how  to  get  out  of  prison  early, 
how  to  handle  and  present  themselves  before  the  courts.  So,  I  think 
the  courts  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increase  in  crime. 
A  good  piece  of  evidence  on  that  is,  in  the  early  1960's  there  were 
approximately  216  lawsuits  filed  in  1  year  by  inmates  in  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  pertaining  to  treatment  of  inmates. 

In  1993,  that  has  risen  to  53,000  suits  filed,  some  7,000  more 
than  actual  prosecutions  by  the  Federal  Courts.  I  think  you  may 
find  that  of  interest  and  —  again,  where  the  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  intervened  in  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Crime  is  not  new  to  this  Nation.  Poverty  is  not  new  to  this  Na- 
tion. Joblessness  is  really  not  new  to  this  Nation. 

I  refer  back  to  the  Depression.  I  wasn't  born  during  the  Depres- 
sion, but  I  was  raised  by  parents  who  were  raised  during  the  De- 
pression. Post  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  ups  and  downs 

of  the  economy  in  the  last  40  years  has  led  to  all  of  these 

Mr.  Flake  —  I  really  enjoyed  Mr.  Flake's  testimony  this  morning. 
One  of  the  very  few  times  ne  and  I  agreed  on  something.  But  he 
said,  the  Government  is  not  the  answer,  and  he  is  right.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  full  answer. 

But  something  that  is  new  to  this  Nation  and  was  created  by  the 
Government  and  that  is  social  spending.  Mrs.  Meyers  mentioned 
the  Great  Society  which  began  some  25  years  ago  as  a  war  on  pov- 
erty. Some  $5  trillion  later  the  poverty  rate  is  still  the  same  per- 
centage: 14  percent. 

We  have  come  down  to  welfare  versus  jobs.  The  incentive  to  work 
is  not  there.  We  don't  offer  the  incentive  to  work.  We  don't  offer 
the  incentive  to  create  work.  But  just  to  take  those  who  are  on  the 
welfare  system  and  just  whack  them  off  or  cut  them  off  or  zap 
them  out  of  it  won't  work  either.  It  has  got  to  be  a  system  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  to  work  and  then  phase  them  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Erickson  mentioned  locks  versus  social  change. 
Locks  are  not  the  answer. 

Unfortunately,  I  disagree.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  both.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  take  bothlocks  and  social  change,  social  change  com- 
ing from  the  job  market,  from  the  private  sector.  Locks  having  to 
come  from  the  Government.  I  think  locks  plus  tax  code  changes 
equal  jobs,  incentives  to  create  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

I  find  it  alarming  that  we  force  business,  individuals,  to  spend 
$65  billion  a  year  building  a  fortress  around  their  business,  around 
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their  home,  and  yet  we  had  a  battle  on  our  hands  in  this  Congress 
to  appropriate  —  still  hasn't  been  done  so  —  but  to  authorize  in 
the  crime  bill  which  still  hasn't  passed  $10  billion  to  be  spent  over 
5  years  to  house  those  who  are  trying  to  infiltrate  those  facilities 
and  those  places  that  we  are  forcing  the  fortresses  to  be  built. 

You  mentioned  that  cash  control  has  stopped  crime.  It  has 
stopped  crime  in  some  areas.  But  I  think  what  it  has  done  is  relo- 
cated crime  in  other  areas.  It  really  hasn't  stopped  crime.  It  has 
just  shifted  it  from  the  convenience  store  to  other  people. 

You  mentioned  the  solutions  —  testing  solutions  for  crime  has 
not  been  funded  in  20  years.  I  think  that  refers  back  and  relates 
back  to  the  Federal  court  intervention,  the  fact  that  the  courts  said 
we  have  to  do  this  this  way  and  that  way.  So,  the  funding  mecha- 
nism was  not  there. 

Jobs,  social  change,  prisons,  they  are  all  part  of  the  equation  that 
it  is  going  to  take  to  handle  the  crime. 

Again,  I  appreciate  your  time  and  the  testimony,  the  information 
you  provided  us.  We  are  out  of  time.  We  have  a  vote  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Collins.  We  do 
have  a  vote  on  the  floor  so  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  wait  so 
we  can  return.  I  will  be  calling  it  to  a  conclusion  very  quickly. 

But,  Ms.  Richman,  approximately  what  percentage  of  your  mem- 
bership —  I  think  you  said  you  had  about  65,000? 

Ms.  Richman.  We  have  65,000  stores  represented  by  the  1,500 
members. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Right.  About  how  many  of  those  stores  and 
about  how  many  of  those  members  are  franchise  operations? 

Ms.  Richman.  How  many  of  them  franchise  —  there  are  approxi- 
mately about  10  percent  of  the  companies  that  franchise.  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  stores  and  the  mix  that  they  represent,  probably 
between  10,000  and  15,000. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That's  10,000  to  15,000  out  of  the  65,000? 

Ms.  Richman.  In  other  words,  our  1,500  member  companies  — 

there  is  probably  10  percent  of  those  that  franchise  in  some  form 

or  another,  and  that  total 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  are  some  of  the  biggest  ones? 
Ms.  Richman.  Well,  Southland  Corporation  is  the  largest. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Seven-11. 

Ms.  Richman.  But  we  also  have  Convenient  Food  Mart,  Berry 
Mart  franchise  stores,  the  major  oil  companies,  in  a  way,  because 
of  their  dealers. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  it  is  one  thing 
if  you  are  a  mom  and  pop,  if  you  are  a  franchise  operation.  Is  there 
anything  within  the  policies  of  franchise  operations  which  gives 
special  consideration  to  those  franchisees  located  in  areas  of  nigh 
crime? 

Do  they  give  any  type  of  a  break  to  them?  Do  they  bear  a  larger 
portion  of  the  burden?  Do  they  amend  the  contract  so  that  they  are 
not  required  to  stay  open  24  hours  a  day  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
building?  Do  they  absorb  additional  costs  for  additional  lighting,  se- 
curity measures,  et  cetera? 

Ms.  Richman.  The  answer  to  that  is  I  am  not  aware  of  any  fran- 
chise agreement  at  the  time  that  has  knowledge  enough  about 
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what  exact  areas  that  would  be.  In  other  words,  how  do  you  de- 
fine  

Chairman  LaFalce.  They  usually  know. 

Mr.  Glover.  Our  task  force  did  near  some  significant  complaints 
about  that,  especially  requirements  that  they  stay  open  24  hours 
in  high  crime  areas.  They  found  that  particularly  life-threatening. 
But  they  had  been  unable  to  seek  any  relief  from  those  contracts. 

Ms.  Richman.  There  is  no  doubt 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  would  like  Small  Business  to  focus  in  on 
that  and  especially  what  can  be  done  in  areas  of  high  crime,  the 
location,  location,  location.  We  need  to  focus  in  on  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  a  bit. 

I  want  to  thank  this  panel  very,  very  much.  I  will  look  forward 
to  your  assistance  today  and  in  the  future  in  trying  to  bring  about 
much  greater  attention  and  focus  on  this  special  problem  of  crime 
and  small  business  so  that  we  might  do  something  about  it.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:28  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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CONGRESSMAN  SAM  JOHNSON 

SMALL  BUSINESS  FULL  COMMITTEE 

OPENING  STATEMENT 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  TO 
EXAMINE  THE  EFFECTS  THAT  CRIME  IS  HAVING  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESSES.    I  ALSO  WANT  TO  THANK  THE  WITNESSES  FOR 
COMING  HERE  TODAY  AND  EXPRESSING  THEHt  IDEAS  ON 
HOW  TO  HELP  SMALL  BUSINESSES  OVERCOME  THE 
GROWING  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME. 

I  SHARE  THE  BELffiF  OF  MANY  AMERICANS  THAT  CRIME  IS 
TEARING  APART  THE  FABRIC  OF  OUR  NATION.    OUR 
STREETS  ARE  INCREASINGLY  DANGEROUS  AND  MANY 
AMERICANS  ARE  AFRAID  TO  WALK  IN  THEIR  OWN 
NEIGHBORHOODS.    MORE  AND  MORE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ARE    BECOMING  THE  VICTIMS 

OF  CRIME  IN  AMERICA. 
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FINDING  A  "SAFE"  AREA  TO  LOCATE  A  BUSINESS  HAS 
BECOME  NEXT  TO  IMPOSSIBLE.    BUSINESSES  MUST  SPEND 
VALUABLE  RESOURCES  ON  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  AND 
SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  TO  PROTECT  THED*  LIVELIHOOD 
AND  EMPLOYEES.    THIS  MONEY  SHOULD  BE  GOING  TO 
EXPAND  THEHt  CURRENT  OPERATIONS  AND  HIRE  MORE 
EMPLOYEES. 

NO  RELIEF  IS  IN  SIGHT.    THE  CRIME  BILL  BEING  DEBATED 
IN  CONFERENCE  RIGHT  NOW  WILL  NOT  DO  ANYTHING  TO 
ALLEVIATE  THE  CURRENT  CRIME  PROBLEMS  BUSINESSES 
FACE.    THE  BILL  THROWS  MONEY  AT  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 
AND  DOES  NOTHING  TO  GET  TO  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
PROBLEM  -  THE  CRIMINALS.    CONGRESS  MUST  PASS 
LEGISLATION  THAT  WILL  ENFORCE  STRICT  PUNISHMENT 
ON  CRIMINALS  AND  SEND  THE  APPROPRIATE  MESSAGE 
THAT  CRIME  DOESN'T  PAY. 

OUR  SYSTEM  TODAY  PLACES  TOO  MUCH  EMPHASIS  ON 
CRIMINAL  RIGHTS  -  CONGRESS  MUST  REALIZE  THAT 
CRIMINALS  ARE  NOT  THE  VICTIMS  OF  SOCIETY  THEY 
VICTIMIZE  SOCUETY. 
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I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WITNESSES  IDEAS  ABOUT  WAYS 
TO  HELP  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THEHt  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME. 

THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAHtMAN. 
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STATEMENT  OF  REP.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

HEARING  ON 
"STRATEGIES  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME" 

July  21,  1994 

The  Small  Business  Committee  meets  this  morning  to  continue  its  exploration  of 
the  effects  of  crime  and  violence  on  America's  small  businesses. 

Last  December,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
Legislation  and  the  General  Economy,  along  with  the  House  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice,  held  a  field  hearing  to  examine  how  crime  is  threatening 
our  nation's  vital  small  business  sector.  At  that  hearing,  local  government  leaders,  law 
enforcement  officials',  and  small  business  owners  shared  with  us  their  perspective  on  this 
constant  and  growing  threat. 

This  morning,  we  hope  to  build  on  that  hearing  by  examining  potential  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  small  business  crime.  We  focus  on  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
nature  of  this  type  of  criminal  activity,  what  more  we  still  have  to  learn,  and  how  we 
can  apply  proven,  successful  crime-fighting  approaches  to  other  business  sectors. 

According  to  various  public  opinion  polls,  crime  is  the  issue  that  most  concerns 
Americans  today.  In  one  CBS  News  poll,  crime  was  the  top  concern  of  40  percent  of  all 
citizens,  ahead  of  both  health  care  and  the  economy. 

But  the  problem  of  small  business  crime  is  a  narrower  issue,  and  one  that  does 
not  attract  the  same  amount  of  attention  from  the  media  and  from  the  general  public. 

However,  small  business  crime  has  become  more  prevalent--and  more  violent. 
As  we  will  hear  later  this  morning,  homicide  is  the  third  most-prevalent  cause  of  death 
in  the  U.S.  workplace.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  about  120  people  were  murdered  at  work  in  1992.  Many  of  these 
victims  worked  at  small  grocery  stores,  small  gasoline  stations,  and  small  fast-food 
restaurants. 

For  many  small  businesses,  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  can  be  measured  in 
inches  of  plexiglass  shielding  at  the  cash  register,  or  in  alarms,  security  cameras,  guards, 
and  other  precautionary  measures.  At  a  local  grocery  store  less  than  a  mile  away  from 
this  room,  no  fewer  than  nine  surveillance  cameras  are  trained  on  the  entrance,  exit,  and 
aisles  of  the  store-that  is,  more  than  four  security  cameras  for  every  cash  register. 
Crime  represents  not  only  an  omnipresent  threat  but  an  ongoing  cost  of  doing  business 
in  any  urban  area. 

The  Committee's  primary  concern  is  that  despite  clear,  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  this  problem,  we  have  very  little  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  small  business  crime- 
-and  even  less  about  possible  methods  of  prevention.  While  the  Justice  Department 
compiles  a  comprehensive,  detailed  "National  Crime  Survey,"  there  is  no  equivalent 
source  of  data  on  business-related  crime.   In  fact,  some  of  the  pioneering  work  in  this 
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field  is  now  more  than  two  decades  old,  and  has  never  been  followed  up  with  further 
studies.  In  my  opinion,  if  this  is  a  war  on  crime,  we  are  doing  battle  with  Stone  Age 
weaponry. 

Small  businesses  have  a  wealth  of  new  strategies  available  to  them.  Some  involve 
new  technology-surveillance  cameras,  silent  alarms,  and  even  high-tech  computer 
networks  that  link  merchants  together.  Some  are  more  old-fashioned,  and  involve  such 
basics  as  intelligent  store  design,  use  of  multiple  clerks,  and  limits  on  the  amount  of 
money  kept  in  the  store  at  night.  And  yet,  faced  with  all  of  these  options,  we  simply 
don't  know  which  methods  are  most  effective. 

At  the  same  time,  cities  and  localities  are  leaving  small  businesses  to  fend  for 
themselves.  After  one  recent  outbreak  of  violence  against  small  business  establishments 
here  in  the  District,  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  advised  shopowners  that  perhaps  they 
should  simply  close  up  business  earlier  in  the  evening.  This  is  cold  comfort  for  the 
thousands  of  business  owners  both  here  and  throughout  the  nation  who  are  open  late 
at  night  not  because  they  want  to  be,  but  because  they  have  to  be  in  order  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  profit. 

I  believe  that  federal,  state  and  local  governments  can~and  should--be  offering 
more  assistance  in  this  area  than  they  currently  do.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  offers  crime  insurance  against  losses  due  to  burglary  and  robbery. 
However,  only  12  states  even  offer  the  program,  and  it  is  set  to  expire  next  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  omnibus  anti-crime  legislation  currently  pending  before 
Congress,  with  its  emphasis  on  community  policing  and  neighborhood  watch  programs, 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  I  should  note  that  despite  all  the  new 
prevention  programs  and  initiatives  contained  in  this  crime  bill,  there  is  not  a  single 
specific  program  that  targets  street  crime  against  businesses. 

Furthermore,  the  federal  government  can~and  must-do  more  to  address  how  the 
problems  of  business  crime  and  urban  decay  are  related.  Small  businesses  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  many  urban  downtown  neighborhoods,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  when  the 
"mom  and  pop"  community  stores  take  flight  for  the  suburbs,  city  residents  are  not  far 
behind.  While  I  think  the  President's  Community  Enterprise  Initiative  is  a  strong  first 
step  toward  addressing  this  problem,  I  am  concerned  by  our  lack  of  broader  policy 
initiatives  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  ways  to  build  on  the 
small  amount  of  research  and  experience  that  is  available.  As  we  will  hear  later  today, 
there  has  been  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  fighting  crime  against  convenience 
stores.  After  a  recent  nationwide  campaign  emphasizing  safety  and  preventive 
measures,  robberies  at  convenience  stores  fell  11%  in  1992  and  have  continued  to  drop 
since  then.  This  is  admirable,  but  it  is  at  best  a  start.  We  must  look  for  ways  to 
replicate  the  success  in  this  arena  among  the  broader  base  of  small  businesses 
everywhere. 

We  are  pleased  this  morning  to  welcome  Dr.  Linda  Rosenstock,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  NIOSH  has  recently  expanded 
its  research  in  the  area  of  violence  in  the  workplace.  Next,  we  welcome  Jere  Glover, 
chief  counsel  for  advocacy  at  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  which  is  exploring 
this  issue  in  preparation  for  next  year's  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
We  next  welcome  Dr.  Rosemary  J.  Erickson,  president  of  Athena  Research  Corp. 
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Dr.  Erickson  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading  researchers  on  this  subject,  having  conducted 
in-depth  investigations  of  business  crime  and  consulted  to  industry  on  the  subject  for 
more  than  20  years.  Finally,  Teri  Richman  of  the  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores  will  share  specific  anti-crime  strategies  that  have  helped  its  members  significantly 
reduce  the  occurrence  of  violent  crime. 

We  look  forward  to  all  of  your  presentations. 
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STATEMENT  of  REPRESENTATIVE  JAN  MEYERS 
"Crime  Against  Small  Business" 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

July  21,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  today  to  explore  the  issue  of  crime  and 
small  business.   Criminal  acts  occur  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  this  country  and  often  the 
target  is  small  business.   Having  accessible 
cash  is  a  typical  characteristic  of  many  small 
businesses,  such  as  convenience  stores,  dry 
cleaners  and  gas  stations,  and  studies  have 
shown  that  these  types  of  businesses  are 
frequent  crime  victims.   A  Department  of  Labor 
study  states  that  in  1991  there  were  687,732 
robberies  in  the  U.S.   18,000  were  robberies  of 
gas  stations,  39,000  were  robberies  of 
convenience  stores,  and  11,000  were  bank 
robberies.   The  study  also  cites  that  24%  of 
those  who  fell  victim  to  homicide  at  work  were 
either  self-employed  or  working  in  the  family 
business . 

In  an  effort  to  fight  back  and  protect  their 
investment,  many  store  owners  have  taken 
security  measures  such  as  installing  bullet 
proof  glass,  alarm  systems  and  cameras- -but 
these  measures  don't  come  cheaply.   In  1991, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  estimated  that  crime 
cost  businesses  $128  billion  in  direct  costs, 
litigation  expenses,  and  security  outlays,  a 
figure  that  has  doubled  since  1980. 

Unfortunately,  many  small  businesses  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  these  added  security  measures 
and  are  forced  to  close  or  relocate  to  a  "safer" 
area.   The  result  is  fewer  businesses  and  shops 
and  the  jobs  they  create,  in  high- crime  urban 
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centers . 

We  need  to  get  to  the  root  of  our  crime 
problem,  for  the  sake  of  small  businesses  and 
for  our  society.   In  addition  to  putting  more 
cops  on  the  beat  and  making  sure  criminals  do 
time,  we  need  to  address  factors  that  contribute 
to  crime-  unemployment,  drug  abuse  and  unwanted 
children  being  raised  by  impoverished  single 
parents . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  sure  we'll  be  able  to 
solve  the  crime  issue  today,  as  it  is  deep  and 
complex,  but  I  am  glad  we've  assembled  this 
forum  to  grapple  with  this  important  issue. 
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CRIME  AGAINST  SMALL  BUSINESS 

PRESENTATION  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

July  21,  1994 

ROSEMARY  J.  ERICKSON,  Ph.D. 

President,  Athena  Research  Corporation 

2508  11th  Ave  W.  Seattle,  WA 

(206)  298-9315 


Violent  crime  is  a  national  obsession,  with  current  polls  showing  it  as  the  number 
one  concern  among  citizens.1  The  U.  S.  is  a  violent  nation.  The  rate  of  criminal 
homicide  in  the  United  States  is  10  times  greater  than  Western  Europe,  and  the  armed 
robbery  rate  is  20  times  higher,  making  this  violent  streak  a  distinctively  American  disease 
(Zimring,  1988).  The  chance  of  being  a  violent  crime  victim  is  now  greater  than  that  of 
being  hurt  in  a  traffic  accident  (BJS,  1991  ).2 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  does  not  provide  information  on  homicides  in 
small  businesses,  but  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 
collects  information  on  workplace  homicides,  as  does  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL). 
DOL  concluded  that  only  automobile  accidents  account  for  more  deaths  in  the  workplace 
than  homicide  (1993).  A  recent  NIOSH  study  reported  that  murder  was  the  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  workplace  in  five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  (1993a),  with 


1Although  the  violent  crime  rate  was  virtually  the  same  in  1992  as  in  1991,  that  is  41% 
above  the  1983  violent  crime  rate,  so  the  perception  of  crime  as  increasing  over  time  is 
accurate. 

2ln  1992,  all  locations  where  robberies  occurred  showed  decreases,  over  1991 ,  except 
banks.  In  the  past  five  years  (from  1988  to  1992),  all  locations  showed  increases,  except 
convenience  stores  {UCR,  1993). 
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approximately  760  homicides  in  the  workplace  per  year  (NIOSH,  1993b).   Taxicabs  have 

the  highest  rate.3 

As  a  sociologist,  I  know  that  violence  in  small  business  will  never  be  reduced  until 
the  larger  societal  issues  are  addressed  and  those  include  the  root  causes  of  crime: 

o  unemployment 

o  lack  of  job  training 

o  poverty 

o  unwanted  children 

o  child  and  spousal  abuse 

o  racial  inequalities 

o  inadequate  education 

o  drug  abuse 

o  youth  gangs 

o  the  breakdown  of  families,  and 

o  urban  and  neighborhood  decay. 

It  is  difficult  to  operate  a  retail  business  in  a  violent  society,  and  some  problems 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  which  affect  businesses,  can  only  be  addressed  at  state 
and  national  levels.   For  example: 

o  Crimes  are  committed  with  guns,  but  there  are  few  restrictions  on  them. 

o  Police  are  out-numbered  and  out-gunned  on  the  streets. 

o  Criminals  recidivate  and  commit  more  crimes,  but  they  are  released  from  prison 
early  anyway,  because  of  prison  overcrowding. 

o  Uneven  and  uncertain  sentencing  is  meted  out  by  overwhelmed  courts. 
A  study  in  Virginia  (1993),  for  example,  determined  that  almost  half  (42%)  of  the 
convenience  store  robbers  were  "legally  restrained"--that  is  they  were  in  the  criminal 


^he  rate  for  taxicab  drivers  is  26.9  deaths  per  100,000  workers  per  year  (NIOSH, 
1993B). 
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justice  system  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  Eighty-two  percent  of  state  prisoners  have  prior 
convictions,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  inmates  have  current  or  prior  convictions  for  violent 
offenses  (BJS,  1985).  Three-fourths  of  convenience  store  homicides  are  with  guns,  and 
assault  weapons  are  turning  some  neighborhoods  into  urban  battlefields  (Erickson,  1991). 

The  nature  of  crime  has  been  changing,  too.  Robbers  seem  willing  to  rob  for  less; 
they  may  steal  merchandise,  especially  cigarettes,  rather  than  money;  they  are  more  likely 
now  than  before  to  openly  steal,  without  force  or  threat  of  force;  carjackings  at  gas 
islands  are  a  reality,  making  some  people  afraid  to  go  there  at  night.  Assaulting  and 
robbing  customers  in  the  parking  lots  of  stores  is  occurring,  perhaps  even  increasing; 
gangs  and  graffiti  are  a  fact  of  life  in  many  cities,  and  loitering  and  panhandling  are  major 
problems  for  stores  located  in  urban  areas. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  at  hardening  the  targets,  which  began  in  the  mid-70s  appear 
to  be  helping  because  at  that  time  the  rate  of  convenience  store  robbery  was  one  robbery 
per  every  store  per  year,  and  now  it  is  one  robbery  per  three  stores  per  year.  (Crow  & 
Bull,  1975;  Schreiber,  1991).  These  efforts  include  the  basic  robbery  deterrence  package, 
designed  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  to  the  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute,  in  1973,  for  which  I  was  the  project  coordinator  (Crow  &  Bull,  1975). 
The  results  of  the  experiment  were  a  30%  drop  in  robberies,  so  the  program  was 
subsequently  implemented  in  7-Eleven  stores  nationwide  in  1976.  From  1976  to  1986, 
robberies  in  7-Elevens  decreased  by  65%,  and  have  held  at  a  50%  reduction  since  that 
time.  The  program  was  adopted  in  1987  by  the  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores  (NACS)  for  use  in  stores  nationwide.    This  is  a  success  story  of  an  originally 
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government-sponsored  project,  later  implemented  by  the  private  sector,  resulting  in 
practical  application.  The  rationale  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  need  to  make  the 
target  less  attractive  by  reducing  the  cash  and  maximizing  the  take/risk  ratio. 
Components  of  the  program  to  harden  the  target  include: 

-clearing  windows  for  increased  visibility 

-improving  lighting 

-maintaining  low  cash  in  register 

-installing  time-controlled  drop  safes 

-posting  signs  about  low  cash 

-altering  escape  routes,  and 

-training  employees  in  not  resisting 
Ten  years  later,  we  updated  the  study  by  interviewing  181  robbers  in  five  state  prisons 
around  the  country  (Crow,  Erickson  &  Scott,  1987),  and  the  same  variables  were  still 
found  to  be  the  most  important  to  robbers-money,  escape  route,  anonymity,  and 
interference.  Police  patrols  are  a  form  of  interference,  so  frequent  police  patrols  at 
businesses  can  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

The  purpose  of  the  industry-supported  study  of  homicide  and  rape,  which  I 
recently  completed,  was  to  learn  more  about  the  crimes  in  order  to  prevent  them  in  the 
stores  through  training  and  other  deterrence  measures  (Erickson,  1991).  The  major 
finding  was  that  the  majority  of  the  homicides  were  found  to  be  gratuitous  and  senseless 
in  nature,  with  no  signs  of  resistance.  Some  were  acquaintances,  but  the  majority  were 
stranger-to-stranger,  robbery-motivated  homicides.    In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  homicides 
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were  robbery-related.    On  the  other  hand,  only  one-third  of  the  rapes  were  robbery- 
related.  The  murderers  were  all  male,  and  young-the  average  age  was  25.4 

Issues  for  further  research  regarding  crime  in  small  business  include: 
o  Whether  store  characteristics  are  correlated  with  robberies  and  homicide, 
o  Whether  neighborhood  characteristics  are  correlated  with  robberies  and  homicide, 
o  Whether  previous  robbery  is  correlated  with  homicide, 
o    Whether  specific  intervention  strategies  of  cameras,  alarms,  interactive  television, 

bullet-resistant  barriers,  closing  at  night  and  multiple-staffing  are  effective  in 

reducing  robberies  and  homicide, 
o  Whether  community  policing  and  "cops  on  the  beat  reduce  crime  in  small  businesses. 

Prevention  measures  need  to  be  at  both  the  macro  and  the  micro  level.  Small 
business  is  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  society,  whereby  the  problems  of  the  larger  society 
are  reflected  in  small  business.  Crime  against  small  businesses  will  never  be  reduced 
until  the  larger  societal  issues  are  addressed  and  become  a  priority  not  just  for  business 
but  for  health,  welfare,  criminal  justice,  labor  and  education.  All  of  these  problems  impact 
upon  and  exacerbate  the  problems  small  business  faces  today.  Government  is  often 
quick  to  suggest  solutions,  and  business  is  equally  quick  to  reject  them,  because  of  the 
fear  of  government  intervention  and  increasing  their  cost  of  doing  business.  That  is  why 


4I  am  conducting  a  follow-up  study,  also  supported  by  NACS,  to  discern  if  a  pattern 
exists  with  homicides  and  rapes  in  convenience  stores,  based  upon  either  the 
characteristics  of  the  stores,  the  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood  or  the  number  of 
previous  robberies  at  that  location.  The  store  characteristics  are  those  aspects  previously 
described.  Neighborhood  characteristics  include  crime  in  the  area  and  measures  of 
social  problems. 
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it  is  so  important  that  the  public  and  private  sectors  work  together  in  cooperation,  not 
confrontation.  Efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward  helping  small  businesses,  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  operate  in  low-income,  high-crime  areas  and  serve  the  people  who  live 
there. 

Just  as  crime  has  changed,  so  too  has  technology,  and  there  are  new  strategies 
to  be  tried.  The  most  promising  prevention  measures  will  be  those  that  are  tested,  which 
is  why  the  involvement  of  public  health  agencies,  such  as  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  and  NIOSH  are  important,  and  have  been,  since  Surgeon  General  Koop 
announced  in  1983  that  murder  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  public  health  epidemic.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  how  important  it  is  to  not  go  by  common  sense  beliefs  in  an  area  of 
study  where  lives  are  involved.  Government  would  not  recommend  a  vaccine  without 
testing  it;  neither  should  they  recommend  crime  prevention  solutions  without  testing  them. 
Efforts  to  test  suggested  remedies  must  be  supported,  since  no  large-scale  experiments 
to  test  new  measures  for  combatting  crime  in  small  businesses  have  been  funded  by  the 
government  for  over  20  years. 

What  a  business  operator  faces  today  can  best  be  exemplified  by  a  family  in  rural 
Oregon  who  started  thirty  years  ago  with  a  dairy  farm  and  expanded  to  add  convenience 
stores  as  a  means  of  distributing  their  milk.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  brutal,  still  unsolved, 
murder  occurred  in  one  of  their  stores.  The  owners  were  devastated,  and  I  spoke  with 
the  grandmother,  and  owner,  who  said:  "I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this."  Business 
owners  think  they're  running  a  business,  but  they  end  up  manning  a  fortress. 
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I  know  that  after  20  years  of  research  in  this  field,  the  answers  lie  not  with  locks 
and  bolts,  but  with  broader  social  change;  not  with  regulation,  but  with  vision;  and  not 
with  barriers,  but  with  boldness.  We  must  be  proactive,  not  reactive.  While  Golda  Meier 
was  prime  minister  of  Israel,  it  was  recommended  to  her  that  women  not  be  allowed  on 
the  streets  after  1 1 PM  in  order  to  avoid  rape.  She  said:  "Why  should  the  women  be 
locked  up  and  not  the  criminals?"  Can't  we  say  the  same  of  small  business?  Why  should 
the  small  businesses  be  locked  up,  and  not  the  criminals? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify 
about  crime  and  its  effects  on  small  business  -  principally  how 
to  prevent  external  crime  such  as  robbery,  shoplifting,  etc. 

Crime  is  on  the  American  agenda.   It  is  influencing  our  lives, 
where  we  live,  how  and  what  we  do,  how  we  operate  our  businesses, 
even  how  we  secure  federal  building's!   It  is  local  in  nature  but 
it  has  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders,  such  as 
yourselves . 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  share  your  concern  about  the 
impact  of  crime  on  small  businesses  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  your  staff  on  what  can  be  done,  not  only  to  prevent 
crime,  but  to  help  businesses  respond  in  a  rational  way  to 
forestall  incidents  of  crime. 

In  preparing  for  this  hearing,  we  called  a  sampling  of  state 
Attorneys-General,  local  police,  the  FBI,  the  Department  of 
Justice  -  only  to  learn  that  there  is  no  data  tabulated  on  crimes 
against  small  business.   Data  is  simply  not  collected  that  way. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  14  million  serious  crimes  were  reported 
to  the  police  last  year.   Approximately  2.2  million  employees 
were  physically  attacked  at  work  in  1992,  an  additional  6.3 
million  were  threatened  and  16  million  were  harassed. 
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Homicide  has  become  the  third-most  prevalent  cause  of  death  in 
the  U.  S.  workplace!   This  is  a  startling  statistic. 

The  perceived  increase  in  crime  against  small  businesses  - 
against  retailers,  restaurants,  and  repair  shops  doing  business 
locally  -  concerns  me  greatly.   And  also  the  perceived  increase 
in  violent  crime  resulting  in  death  and  injuries.   I  can  only 
confirm  the  "perceptions",  not  with  hard  statistics,  however,  - 
only  with  inferences  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

We  know  that  many  small  business  owners  are  aggressively 
implementing  crime  prevention  and  reduction  initiatives.   For 
example,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reported  that  there 
were  38,435  convenience  store  robberies  in  1990,  up  from  36,435 
in  19889.   After  the  initiation  of  a  massive  self-help  campaign 
by  the  National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores,  convenience 
store  robberies  dropped  by  11  percent  in  1992. 

We  also  know  that  crime  is  becoming  increasingly  expensive  to 
business  and  consumers  —  and  not  just  in  the  loss  of  income. 
The  costs  of  guards,  security  cameras  and  the  electronic  devices 
that  stores  employ  to  thwart  thieves  are  passed  on  to  customers. 
According  to  the  president  of  a  security-industry  consulting 
firm,  spending  by  businesses  and  consumers  on  private  security 
alone  is  about  $65  billion. 

Another  cost  of  crime  is  the  sharp  rise  in  liability  lawsuits  - 
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about  1,000  annually  -  in  which  victims  of  violent  crime  sue  the 
owner  of  the  business  where  the  crime  occurred. 

Incidentally,  I  recently  convened  a  Task  Force  to  discuss  Main 
Street  issues  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.   In  discussing  crime,  someone 
raised  the  issue  of  franchise  agreements  that  reguired 
franchisees  to  stay  open  24  hours  a  day.   For  franchisees  in  high 
crime  areas,  this  can  be  an  onerous  and  dangerous  provision. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to  give  franchisees  more  negotiating 
leverage  to  eliminate  such  provisions. 

Since  crime  is  local,  some  guestion  if  the  federal  government  can 
play  a  role.  I  believe  the  answer  is  "Yes"  -  and  that  role  is 
through  the  power  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  Administration  is  tackling  its  role  on  two  fronts  -  the 
Omnibus  Crime  bill  and  the  President's  BUILDING  COMMUNITIES: 
TOGETHER  initiative  —  the  establishment  of  Empowerment  Zones  and 
Enterprise  Communities. 

CRIME  LEGISLATION 

If  fully  funded,  the  crime  bill  would  funnel  monies  to  local 
communities  to  put  an  additional  100,000  police  on  the  streets, 
creating  an  enforcement  presence  in  our  communities.   More  cops 
on  the  street  will  make  crime  more  difficult  to  commit,  decrease 
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official  response  time  to  alarms  and  increase  the  chances  that 
criminals  will  be  caught.   Cops  walking  the  beat  -  involved  with 
the  community  -  developing  a  personal  relationship  with  residents 

-  establishing  a  renewed  interaction  with  Main  Street  businesses 

-  should  also  help  stimulate  community  cooperation  with  police 
officials . 

And  it  is  expected  that  the  proposed  increase  in  penalties 
imposed  by  the  pending  crime  legislation  will  also  discourage 
repeat  offenses,  thus  reducing  the  overall  incidents  of  violent 
crime. 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONES  &  ENTERPRISE  COMMUNITIES 

Small  businesses  in  declining  urban  areas  seem  to  be  particularly 
vulnerable  to  robberies  and  shootings.   Too  often  minority  small 
businesses  are  tragic  victims  of  hate  crimes.   Louisville  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson,  former  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  expressed  it  well  when  he  said:   "High  crime  areas  end  up 
being  areas  of  disinvestment.   These  become  the  areas  that  need 
jobs.   The  cab  drivers  don't  want  to  go  there,  the  business 
people  don't  want  to  locate  there,  the  tax  base  erodes.   And 
those  are  the  very  areas  that  require  the  most  services." 

These  areas  are  the  focus  of  the  initiative  creating  Empowerment 
Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities.   Under  this  initiative, 
resources  are  directed  at  the  sources  of  a  great  deal  of  violent 
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crime,  namely   poverty,  joblessness  and  drugs.   The  latter  is  a 
priority  under  the  initiative  since  it  is  widely  accepted  that 
many  of  the  robberies  against  small  business  in  declining  urban 
areas  are  drug  and  alcohol  related.   Many  of  the  proposed  grants 
will  be  made  to  underwrite  community  based  activities  designed  to 
deter  drug  and  alcohol  use.  Grants  will  also  be  made  to  finance 
police/community  cooperative  efforts  in  housing  projects, 
schools,  rehabilitation  centers,  etc.  -  all  directed  at  drug  and 
alcohol  use.   These  efforts  are  designed  to  reduce  the  demand 
side  of  the  eguation.   If  successful,  then  the  incidence  of 
robberies  should  also  decline. 

Furthermore,  under  the  President's  initiative,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  direct  3.2  billion  over  a  five  year  period  to 
"deliver  financial,  business  and  technical  assistance  to  small, 
minority  and  women-owned  businesses"  through  the  establishment  of 
eleven  One  Stop  Capital  Shops. 

These  new  initiatives  will  take  time  to  produce  results  but  are 
viewed  as  necessary  to  begin  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  crime 
in  our  communities. 

Beyond  this,  small  business  owners  can  take  advantage  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  many  loan  programs  to  either  help 
protect  themselves  or  recover  from  criminal  acts.   As 
Administrator  Bowles  noted  in  his  February  3,  1994,  letter  to 
you,  the  SBA's  loan  portfolio,  including  the  7(a)  Guaranteed 
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Business  Loan  Program,  the  504  Program,  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Program  and  the  pilot  Demonstration  Microloan  Program  all  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.   For  federally  declared  disasters,  the 
SBA's  Disaster  Assistance  Program  can  be  particularly  helpful  for 
small  businesses  and  communities  in  their  efforts  to  recover  from 
civil  disturbances.   For  example,  after  the  1992  Los  Angeles 
civil  disturbance,  the  SBA  approved  more  than  5,400  Disaster 
Assistance  loans  to  businesses  totalling  more  than  $331  million. 
With  regard  to  the  7(a)  Program,  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  alone,  the 
SBA  approved  1,035  business  loans  in  Los  Angeles  County  for 
$411.2  million. 

Revisions  in  the  regulations  under  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act 
will  assist  in  bringing  much  needed  additional  capital  to  urban 
areas.   Further,  the  proposed  data  collection  provisions  will 
provide  insights  into  the  capital  needs  of  economically 
distressed  areas. 

All  of  these  federal  efforts  are  designed  to  revitalize  declining 
communities  and  stimulate  reinvestment  activities.  With 
reinvestment  comes  jobs  for  residents  of  the  community  and  a 
renewed  stakeholder  interest  in  maintaining  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  community. 

At  the  local  level,  city  and  state  officials  are  taking  other 
actions  to  reduce  crime.  Several  mayors  have  instituted  gun 
buyback  plans  to  reduce  the  availability  of  guns.   Governors  in 
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several  states  -  California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  -  have  proposed  anti-crime  strategies.   North 
Carolina's  legislature  held  an  emergency  session  on  crime  in 
February  1994  in  response  to  pressure  initiated  by  a  statewide 
small  business  group  called  Merchants  and  Citizens  Against  Crime. 
Legislation  that  emerged  from  that  session  added  time  to  prison 
terms  for  crimes  committed  with  guns,  stiffened  penalties  for 
certain  crimes  and  adopted  programs  to  deter  children  from 
becoming  criminals. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  crime  is  on  the  American  agenda  - 
at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels.   There  are  numerous 
initiatives  on  all  fronts  and  only  time  will  tell  us  of  their 
effectiveness . 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  an  additional 
federal  initiative. 

Earlier  in  my  testimony  I  guoted  one  security-industry  consultant 
who  estimates  that  businesses  spend  about  $65  billion  on  security 
measures.   That  estimate  is  for  all  businesses.   Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  creating  a  small  business  tax  credit,  perhaps 
with  a  sunset  provision,  for  costs  incurred  for  security  related 
measures,  e.g.  surveillance  equipment,  cameras,  window  and 
counter  partitions,  alarm  sysrems  etc.   Small  businesses  with 
narrow  profit  margins  could  benefit  from  such  a  credit.   And  I 
suspect  that  limiting  the  eligibility   for  the  credit  to  small 
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businesses  would  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  tax  revenues. 
At  least  the  issue  should  be  explored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  formal  remarks.   Thank  you  again 
for  permitting  me  to  testify  this  morning.   And,  I  repeat,  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  looks  forward  to  collaborating  with  your 
office  on  small  business  crime  prevention  and  reduction 
initiatives.   I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  guestions. 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Ten  Richman  and  I  am  currendy  the  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Public  Affairs  for  the  National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
On  behalf  of  NACS,  I  certainly  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  invitation  to 
appear  this  morning  on  the  important  subject  of  crime  and  small  business.  I  promise  not  to 
exceed  my  time  and  will  be  happy  to  address  any  issues  raised  by  my  remarks  or  respond 
to  other  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  NACS 

The  National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores  (NACS)  is  the  convenience  store  industry's 
representative  in  Washington.  Our  membership  is  large  and  includes  over  1500  conven- 
ience store  companies  which  collectively  own  and  operate  nearly  65,000  stores  here  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  a  small  business  organization,  particularly  when  you  consider  that  well  over 
half  of  our  member  companies  operate  fewer  than  10  locations. 

For  many  years  now,  our  association  has  been  taking  direct  aim  at  the  issue  of  crime,  not 
just  in  convenience  stores  but  in  society  as  well.  It  is  our  view  that  convenience  stores  do 
not  create  crime  but  are  certainly  victims  of  it  just  like  other  small  businesses  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  of  our  efforts  at  NACS  over  the  last  decade  have  been  to 
quantify,  define  and  profile  convenience  store  crime.  This  is  because  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  information  and  research  will  provide  our  best  opportunity  for  reducing  crime  in  our 
stores.  Most  of  my  remarks  this  morning  will,  therefore,  focus  on  what  we  have  come  to 
learn  about  convenience  store  crime.  However,  I  will  also  make  a  few  comments  about 
crime  from  other  vantage  points,  particularly  the  need  for  certain  criminal  justice  system 
reforms  that  address  the  very  real  problem  of  recidivist  criminals  who  we  know  commit 
the  vast  majority  of  crimes  we  see  in  our  stores  and  elsewhere. 

INDUSTRY  RESEARCH:  The  1970s 

I  want  to  review  the  research  that  has  been  performed  to-date  on  the  issue  of  convenience 
store  crime  and  then  also  review  with  you  the  research  we  currendy  have  in  the  field.  Let 
me  briefly  begin  with  research  that  was  conducted  in  the  1970s.   Dr.  Erickson  has  already 
spoken  some  about  it,  but  there  are  a  few  points  I'd  like  to  emphasize. 

The  1975  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  research,  which  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  analyzed  17,000  convenience  store  robberies  with  the  objective 
of  defining  what  deterrent  measures  might  be  developed  to  reduce  robbery.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  first  chart  that  I've  brought  along,  that  study  produced  6  main  themes  of 
deterrence:  cash  control,  clear  sight  lines  into  and  out  of  the  store,  prominent  placement  of 
cash  registers,  elimination  of  escape  routes,  balanced  lighting  and  employee  training.  It  is 
accurate  to  say  that  today  these  elements  are  the  fundamentals  of  convenience  store  safety 
and  are,  indeed,  our  recommendation  to  each  and  every  member  of  our  association. 

This  research  dovetails  well  with  the  results  of  a  1987  follow-up  study  in  which  prison 
interviews  were  conducted  to  determine  what  makes  a  location  attractive  to  a  potential 
robber.  On  this  second  chart  you  can  see  that  the  amount  of  money  available  is  the  lead- 
ing issue  which  is  why  our  industry  has  focused  so  extensively  on  cash  control  programs. 

Let  rne  spend  just  a  few  more  minutes  on  cash  control. 

Given  the  apparent  importance  of  controlling  available  cash  to  robbery  deterrence,  we 
went  further  in  our  efforts  to  be  certain  that  the  relationship  was  a  significant  one.  In  this 
third  chart,  you  can  see  a  couple  of  things.    First,  notice  that  the  solid  line  is  the  FBI's 
reported  average  dollar  loss  per  robbery  for  each  year.  The  broken  line  is  the  number  of 
robberies  per  1,000  stores,  also  derived  from  FBI  data. 
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There  are  two  important  things  about  this  chart.  First,  we  have  plotted  the  data  for  each 
year  from  1976  -  1986.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  industry  moved  to  tight  cash  control  pro- 
grams just  after  the  1975  Department  of  Justice  Study.    Beginning  at  that  point,  you  can 
easily  see  that  both  the  average  dollar  loss  and  the  rate  of  robbery  declined  over  the  pe- 
riod. More  interesting,  though,  from  a  research  standpoint,  is  the  fact  that  the  two  lines  are 
almost  identical  in  shape  which  indicates  not  just  a  correlation  but  a  strong  relationship 
between  cash  control  and  the  rate  of  robbery. 

Indeed,  if  you'll  permit  me  just  one  more  chart,  we  have  also  looked  at  the  rate  of  robbery 
for  the  period.  The  dotted  line  here  indicates  the  number  of  convenience  stores  in  the 
U.S.(  the  number  was  clearly  growing  during  the  period)  while  the  solid  line  indicates  the 
FBI's  reported  number  of  convenience  store  robberies  for  each  year.  If  you  calculate  the 
ratio  in  1977  you  would  find  almost  a  1  for  1  relationship,  that  is,  one  robbery  for  every 
convenience  store  in  the  nation.  Moving  over  to  1986  the  ratio  drops  to  one  robbery  for 
every  3  convenience  stores.  This  progress,  we  believe,  is  firmly  the  product  of  the  1975 
research  and  in  particular  the  industry's  move  to  embrace  cash  control  programs.  More- 
over, this  kind  of  documented  success  has  made  our  association  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  good  research. 

INDUSTRY  RESEARCH:  The  1980s 

Despite  our  tremendous  success  in  reducing  robbery  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  our 
industry,  like  the  rest  of  America,  began  to  experience  a  resurgence  in  crime  activity  in  the 
late  1980s.  Even  though  the  average  dollar  loss  in  our  stores  was  down,  we  began  to 
become  very  concerned  that  the  level  of  associated  violence  had  increased  and  that  the 
overall  nature  of  the  crime  events  we  were  seeing  in  the  stores  was  changing. 

Some  initial  and,  we  think,  valid  explanations  for  this  concern  centered  on  the  advent  of 
crack  cocaine  and  cheap  drugs  that  created  a  demand  for  even  small  amounts  of  cash.  In 
addition,  others  pointed  to  the  increased  number  of  handguns  and  a  corresponding  lack  of 
prison  space  in  the  country  as  a  possible  explanation  for  the  change.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  we  began  our  second  phase  of  crime  research  which  had  three  specific  objectives. 

First,  we  began  in  1989  and  maintain  to  this  day  an  annual  crime  census  for  our  industry  in 
which  we  count  the  number  of  homicides,  sexual  assaults,  robberies  and  other  assaults 
each  year.  The  rates  of  all  of  these  events  are  lower  in  1992  (the  last  year  for  which  our 
data  is  completed)  than  they  were  in  1989  but  still  unacceptable. 

The  most  consistent  finding  from  our  census  work,  however,  is  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  robbery  in  the  industry.  Every  year,  we  have  found  that  nearly  80  percent  of  all  the 
stores  are  crime  free.  We  further  find  that  about  13  percent  experience  one  robbery  and 
about  7  percent  experience  two  or  more.  This  is  significant,  not  only  for  its  consistency, 
but  because  it  suggests  that  most  stores  are  not  at  risk.   Moreover,  for  stores  that  are  at  risk 
we  can  learn  what  it  is  about  them  that  make  them  more  vulnerable.  This  is  the  direction 
of  our  current  field  work. 

Second,  we  conducted  research  to  profile  in  detail  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  homicide 
and  sexual  assault  in  convenience  stores.  What  we  have  learned  so  far  is  captured  on  this 
next  chart.  I  won't  read  the  whole  list  to  you,  but  in  essence  we  found  a  great  deal  of 
randomness  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  homicide.  This  is  a  point  not  lost  on  Ameri- 
cans today.  Even  though  the  rates  of  violent  crime  are  reportedly  down  from  the  violent 
seventies,  Americans  are  more  concerned  with  crime  today  than  they  were  then.  Why? 
Because  they're  afraid.  They're  afraid  because  the  nature  of  violence  is  that  is  has  become 
random.  No  one  can  feel  safe  when  killing  someone  is  a  simple  rite  of  passage  or  initiation 
test  for  gang  membership. 

We  also  found  that  handguns  were  the  weapon  of  choice  in  71  percent  of  the  homicides 
we  studied.  And,  nearly  half  the  time,  more  than  one  perpetrator  was  involved.  Finally,  we 
also  learned  that  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases,  less  than  $50  was  taken  in  the  robbery. 
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For  sexual  assault,  we  found  that  most  perpetrators  acted  alone  and  that  this  crime  was  not 
typically  connected  with  robbery.  In  addition,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  cases  involved 
handguns. 

The  point  of  this  study  was  to  try  and  find  out  what  these  crimes  had  in  common  on  the 
theory  that  deterrence  strategies  would  emerge  if  we  could  find  a  common  thread.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  high  level  of  randomness  and  the  lack  of  common  circumstances  in  the  140 
cases  of  homicide  and  sexual  assault  we  looked  at  left  us  unable  at  this  point  to  pinpoint 
an  effective  strategy  for  combatting  this  violence.  But,  our  work  in  this  area  continues  and 
I'll  speak  to  it  in  just  one  minute. 

The  last  part  of  the  research  done  in  the  1980s  was  to  look  at  three  strategies  for  crime 
deterrence  that  involve  changes  to  the  stores.  We  studied  the  impact  of  staffing  patterns, 
video  camera  systems  and  bullet-resistant  barriers  for  their  effects  on  robbery  and  violence. 
Of  the  three,  the  most  promising  results  are  in  the  area  of  video  camera  systems  with  all 
system  types  showing  significant  drops  in  before  and  after  robbery  rates  after  the  installa- 
tion of  the  systems.  We're  currently  gathering  even  more  data  on  these  systems,  but  the 
initial  findings  suggest  that  the  deterrent  value  may  be  very  real. 

INDUSTRY  RESEARCH:  ONGOING 

Our  research  into  the  nature  and  profile  of  crime  in  our  industry  continues.  To-date  we 
have  spent  as  an  industry  well  over  one  million  dollars  searching  for  answers.  We  are 
ready  to  spend  more.  Right  now  we  are  active  in  three  research  endeavors. 

First,  we  continue  to  perform  our  industry's  crime  census.  We  will  seek  to  meet  with  the 
FBI  later  this  year  to  see  what  partnerships  might  exist  for  collective  data  gathering. 

Second,  we're  continuing  our  work  on  homicide  and  sexual  assault.  In  addition  to  the  140 
cases  we  currently  have  in  the  database,  we're  seeking  to  add  up  to  100  more  to  profile 
them  for  new  characteristics  including  location  and  neighborhood  crime  activity  to  see  if  a 
pattern  emerges.  We're  particularly  interested  to  see  if  the  randomness  pattern  established 
by  the  1989  and  1990  data  holds  up  in  the  current  data. 

Lastly,  we  continue  to  refine  our  camera  data,  information  on  bullet-resistant  barriers,  and 
staffing  by  focusing  the  current  research  on  the  impact  of  these  strategies  at  locations  that 
have  experienced  multiple  robberies.  We  now  know  that  most  convenience  stores  do  not 
have  a  crime  problem,  so,  for  now  and  for  the  future  we're  focusing  on  those  that  do  for 
study  to  measure  the  impact  of  deterrence  equipment  and  practices.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  this  research  will  be  reported  in  early  1995. 

CRIME  INITIATIVES  NACS  SUPPORTS 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  comments  from  a  vantage  point  that  is 
outside  of  the  convenience  store  industry  context.  That  is,  the  need  for  certain  reforms 
that,  in  particular,  address  recidivist  criminals.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say  right  away  that 
we  are  eager  for  the  omnibus  crime  legislation  to  clear  the  hurdles  it's  been  facing  and 
become  law.  We  are  delighted  about  the  emphasis  on  community-based  policing.   The 
addition  of  100,000  new  patrols  will  be  welcome  help  to  small  business  owners  each  and 
every  day.  We  are  also  strongly  in  support  of  the  bill's  potential  to  fund  prison  construc- 
tion, for  its  commitment  to  truth-in-sentencing,  and  for  the  boot  camp  alternatives  it  en- 
compasses. The  bill  is  a  good  mix  of  prevention,  policing  and  criminal  justice  reform  -  all 
of  which  is  so  important  to  us  here  in  1994. 

Indeed,  our  organization  in  conjunction  with  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  a  national 
coalition  called  Safe  Streets  is  conducting  a  state  by  state  national  petition  drive  in  Septem- 
ber to  collect  citizen  signatures  at  the  nation's  convenience  stores  in  support  of  truth  in 
sentencing  legislation  at  the  state  level.  The  fact  that  convicted  violent  criminals  serve  on 
average  only  37%  of  their  adjudicated  sentences  creates  a  turn-style  justice  system  that  puts 
repeat  offenders  in  power.  This  is  a  major  problem  that  our  industry  and  Americans  face 
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each  and  every  day.  By  requiring  that  convicted  violent  felons  serve  at  least  85  percent  of 
their  sentence,  we  believe  that  violent  crime  in  this  country  could  be  reduced  by  two- 
thirds. 

We  expect  to  collect  25  million  signatures  during  our  two-week  petition  drive  which  will 
cover  all  50  states.  These  signatures  will  be  used  at  the  state  level  to  get  the  ball  rolling  on 
crime  legislation  when  the  bulk  of  the  states  reconvene  early  next  year. 

SUMMARY 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  attention  particularly  with  respect  to  the  research 
data.  As  I've  already  said,  we  believe  that  progress  is  the  product  of  study.  We  will  con- 
tinue on  that  path.  We  have  already  posted  considerable  progress  in  reducing  robbery  in 
our  stores  and,  I'm  confident,  we'll  have  similar  success  in  our  quest  to  reduce  levels  of 
violence.  But,  we  can't  do  it  alone.  We  applaud  the  Congress'  commitment  to  the  crime 
issue. 

We  are  particularly  happy  that  the  Small  Business  Committee  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
provided  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  issues  on  the  table.  Our  industry  has  certainly 
endured  its  share  of  crime,  but  we're  not  the  only  ones  which  is  why  so  many  business 
groups  are  now  looking  in  depth  at  this  issue  and  are  eager  for  the  crime  bill  to  become  a 
reality.  Your  help  in  breaking  six  years  of  gridlock  on  crime  legislation  is  what  we  ask  for 
most  today.  For  the  future,  continued  dialogue  and  congressional  support  for  joint  industry 
and  government  research  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  an  excellent  idea. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Dr.  Linda 
Rosenstock,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) ,  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDC) .   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  Institute's  research  and  related  activities  for  preventing 
violence  in  the  workplace. 

NIOSH  was  established  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  to  conduct  occupational  safety  and  health  research 
and  develop  innovative  methods  for  dealing  with  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems.   This  research  often  begins  with 
surveillance,  which  includes  the  systematic  collection  and 
evaluation  of  data  to  identify  workers  at  greatest  risk  of  injury 
or  illness.   Risk  factors  are  then  investigated  and  targeted 
control  measures  are  designed  and  evaluated.  A  key 
responsibility  of  NIOSH  is  to  transmit  recommendations  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  for  its  use 
in  developing  workplace  standards.  NIOSH  also  makes 
recommendations  to  workers  and  employers  for  preventing  and 
controlling  specific  hazards. 

NIOSH,  as  well  as  CDC  in  general,  recognizes  violence  as  a 
serious  public  health  problem.   CDC's  National  Center  for  Injury 
Prevention  and  Control  is  addressing  the  problem  of  violence  at 
the  community  level.  My  comments  today  will  focus  on  the  impact 
of  violence  on  workers,  with  special  attention  to  crime  in  small 
business. 
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As  your  Committee  has  recognized,  external  crime  such  as 
robbery,  as  opposed  to  attacks  by  disgruntled  employees,  is  a  key 
component  of  violence  in  small  businesses.  Robberies  and  crimes, 
such  as  rapes  and  other  felonies,  were  associated  with  82  percent 
of  work-related  homicides  in  1992.  The  remainder  included  police 
killed  on  duty  or  arose  from  personal  disputes  involving 
coworkers,  relatives,  customers,  or  clients. 

Workplace  Homicide 

Homicide  was  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  from  traumatic 
injury  in  the  workplace  from  1980  to  1989,  accounting  for  12 
percent  of  the  63,589  who  died.   It  was  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  working  women,  accounting  for  41  percent  of  all  their 
occupational  injury  deaths.   It  is  also  the  leading  cause  of 
occupational  fatalities  in  six  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.   Homicide  rates  are  also  high  for  workers  65  and  older, 
a  group  which  in  general  has  very  low  rates  of  homicide. 

NIOSH  obtained  these  data  on  work-related  homicides  through 
our  National  Traumatic  Occupational  Fatalities  (NTOF) 
surveillance  system,  which  collects  death  certificates  involving 
work-related  deaths  from  the  50  States,  New  York  City,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.   This  is  the  only  national  database  that 
allows  for  an  understanding  of  occupational  injury  deaths  prior 
to  1992. 

Although  workplace  homicides  account  for  a  small  proportion — 
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about  4  percent — of  all  homicides,  there  are  some  unique  features 
of  this  kind  of  violence  that  allow  for  workplace  specific 
prevention  programs.   In  fact,  there  are  reasons  to  think  that 
efforts  targeted  here  may  prove  to  have  a  very  significant 
impact.   The  7,600  work-related  homicides  identified  in  the 
1980' s  were  clustered  in  specific  workplaces  and  occupations, 
especially  small  businesses.   Taxi  drivers  had  the  highest  rate 
of  any  group,  nearly  40  times  the  national  average,  with  African- 
American  taxi  drivers  killed  at  a  rate  nearly  60  times  the 
national  average.   Taxi  drivers  were  more  likely  to  be  killed  on 
the  job  than  law  enforcement  personnel,  who  had  the  next  highest 
rate.   Other  workers  at  high  risk  for  work-related  homicide  are 
those  employed  in  liquor  stores,  gas  stations,  detective  and 
protective  services,  justice  and  public  order  agencies,  grocery 
stores,  jewelry  stores,  hotels  and  motels,  and  restaurants  and 
bars.   Overall,  the  retail  trade  and  service  industries  accounted 
for  over  50  percent  of  all  work-related  homicides  during  the 
1980s. 

In  1992,  there  were  about  1,000  work-related  homicides 
according  to  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics1  Census  of  Fatal 
Occupational  Injuries  (CFOI),  which  uses  multiple  sources  for 
identifying  deaths  from  traumatic  injuries  in  the  workplace. 
Eighty  percent  of  these  homicides  were  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  workers  killed  were  self-employed,  a 
group  that  comprises  only  about  nine  percent  of  all  workers. 
Twenty  percent  were  in  two  groups  which  are  usually  small 
business  proprietors:  sales  supervisors  and  proprietors,  and 
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managers  and  owners  of  food  service  and  lodging  establishments. 
The  use  of  firearms  was  a  common  element  in  these  crimes,  with 
eighty-two  percent  of  work-related  homicides  committed  with  a 
firearm. 

Nonfatal  Violence 

Homicide  is  only  part  of  the  problem  of  violence  in  the 
workplace.   The  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey,  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  can  be  used  to  estimate  the 
incidence  of  nonfatal  assaults  in  the  workplace.   In  1992, 
approximately  670,000  persons  were  assaulted  while  at  work  or  on 
duty  in  the  United  States.   This  represents  11  percent  of  all 
crimes  of  violence.   This  estimate  can  be  broken  down  by  type  of 
violence:   425,000  simple  assaults,  183,000  aggravated  assaults, 
53,500  robberies,  and  8,000  rapes.   Clearly,  nonfatal  workplace 
violence  is  a  substantial  occupational  safety  and  health  problem. 

Available  national  data  do  not  allow  us  to  identify  workers 
at  -greatest  risk  for  nonfatal  workplace  violence.  A  few  state- 
specific  studies  using  workers'  compensation  data  have  suggested 
that  groups  at  high  risk  for  homicide  are  also  at  high  risk  for 
nonfatal  violence. 

It  is  important  to  identify  groups  at  greatest  risk  for 
nonfatal  violence  so  that  research  and  prevention  efforts  can  be 
appropriately  targeted.   One  group  at  risk  for  violence  is  health 
care  and  community  service  workers.   In  1992,  two  out  of  three 
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nurses  at  a  Washington  State  psychiatric  hospital  were  assaulted 
by  patients,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.   Half  of  the  workers' 
compensation  claims  from  this  hospital's  employees  in  1992  were 
related  to  injuries  from  work-related  assaults.   To  address  these 
kinds  of  occupational  safety  concerns,  the  California 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  has  issued 
"Guidelines  for  the  Safety  and  Security  of  Health  Care  and 
Community  Service  Workers"  based  on  the  research  of  numerous 
investigators. 

The  risk  for  assault  at  work  seems  to  be  related  to  the  task 
performed.   Routine  face-to-face  contact  with  large  numbers  of 
people,  handling  money,  delivering  passengers  or  goods,  and  jobs 
involving  more  than  a  single  work  site  or  routine  travel  were  all 
associated  with  nonfatal  assault  at  work.   Women  working  alone 
seem  to  be  at  increased  risk  of  sexual  assault.   The  majority  of 
rapes  were  committed  by  strangers,  and  not  usually  associated 
with  a  concurrent  robbery  or  use  of  a  weapon. 

Clearly,  more  data  on  the  nature  and  impact  of  nonfatal 
assaults  in  the  workplace  are  needed.   Existing  data  on  the 
distribution  of  nonfatal  assaults  and  the  occupational  groups  at 
high  risk  are  limited.   In  a  study  conducted  by  Northwestern 
National  Life,  a  large  majority  of  workers  who  experienced  a 
workplace  attack  or  threat  of  physical  harm  suffered 
psychological  trauma,  depression,  ulcers  and  other  stress-related 
conditions.  About  40  percent  of  these  workers  had  their  work 
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life  disrupted,  with  some  becoming  less  productive  and  others 
quitting  their  jobs. 

NIOSH  is  currently  working  with  criminal  justice  agencies  to 
further  understand  nonfatal  workplace  violence.   Recent 
modifications  to  the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  should 
assist  us  in  identifying  high  risk  groups.  NIOSH  is  also 
pursuing  the  possibility  of  collecting  data  from  police  records 
to  assist  with  research  on  workplace  violence  and  potential 
strategies  for  prevention. 

Prevention  Activities 

Once  NIOSH  identifies  a  workplace  health  or  safety  problem, 
the  Institute  informs  affected  employers  and  workers.   In 
September  1993,  NIOSH  issued  an  Alert  entitled,  "Request  for 
Assistance  in  Preventing  Homicide  in  the  Workplace."  This  Alert 
informed  high  risk  employees  and  employers  of  their  increased 
risk  for  homicide.   It  suggested  potential  strategies  to  prevent 
these  tragic  deaths,  urged  employers  to  take  immediate  action, 
and  encouraged  researchers  to  address  the  many  unanswered 
questions  regarding  workplace  homicide. 

Approximately  20,000  copies  of  this  document  were 
disseminated  to  trade  journals,  safety  and  health  officials, 
labor  groups,  the  academic  and  public  health  communities,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  advocacy  groups,  and  insurance  companies. 
Media  coverage  was  extensive,  which  we  believed  was  critical  in 
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getting  this  message  to  small  business  proprietors. 

Intervention  Research 

The  convenience  store  industry  has  been  a  forerunner  in 
considering  measures  to  reduce  crime  in  their  establishments. 
NIOSH  has  reviewed  studies  addressing  the  effectiveness  of  crime 
prevention  measures  in  convenience  stores  and  identified 
environmental  modifications,  such  as  making  high-risk  areas  more 
visible,  providing  good  external  lighting,  and  minimizing  cash  on 
hand,  which  appear  to  reduce  robberies  in  convenience  stores. 
Reducing  robberies  should  also  reduce  the  incidence  of  homicides 
and  assault-related  injury,  since  two  thirds  of  homicides  in 
convenience  stores  involve  robberies. 

Although  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  these  measures 
reduce  crime,  it  is  not  clear  which  components  are  most 
effective.   There  is  considerable  debate  about  the  effectiveness 
of  certain  measures,  such  as  multiple  clerks  at  night, 
surveillance  cameras,  and  bullet-proof  enclosures.   Study  design 
limitations  and  conflicting  results  across  studies  make  it 
difficult  to  identify  the  critical  elements  for  preventing 
robberies  in  convenience  stores.   The  effectiveness  of  these 
measures  in  actually  preventing  violence  against  employees  has 
not  been  assessed. 

NIOSH  has  proposed  a  research  project  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  environmental  design  factors  to  prevent  robbery 
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and  robbery-associated  violence.   The  study,  which  will  begin 
this  year,  will  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of  environmental 
designs  to  reduce  robbery  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

Crime  prevention  strategies  effective  in  convenience  stores 
could  be  transferable  to  other  retail  trade  and  service 
industries,  where  the  majority  of  homicides  occur.   Rigorous 
evaluations  of  prevention  measures  in  other  high  risk  groups, 
such  as  taxi  drivers,  law  enforcement  and  security  guards  are 
also  needed. 

Although  a  decrease  in  violence  in  our  society  would  have  an 
impact  on  the  workplace,  violence  in  the  workplace  is  in  some 
ways  unique.   In  the  general  population,  the  majority  of 
homicides  are  committed  by  relatives  or  acquaintances.   In  the 
workplace,  homicides  are  primarily  associated  with  robbery. 
Older  persons  who  experience  the  lowest  risk  for  homicides  in  the 
general  population  are  at  greatest  risk  for  work-related 
homicides.   Workplace  violence  is  not  uniform,  but  clustered  in 
specific  workplaces  with  relatively  controlled  environments. 
Specific  changes  in  tasks  and  working  conditions  can  be 
implemented  to  protect  workers  in  some  high  risk  occupations. 
Also  specific  research  studies  can  be  undertaken  to  identify 
additional  prevention  measures. 

We  can  take  specific  steps  to  prevent  violence  in  the 
workplace  as  we  undertake  efforts  to  reduce  violence  in  society. 
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Conclusion 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  this  concludes  my 
statement.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  regarding  NIOSH  research  on  violence  in  the  workplace. 
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DISCLAIMER 

Mention  of  any  company  or  product  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 


This  document  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be  freely  copied  or  reprinted. 


Copies  of  this  and  other  NIOSH  documents  are  available  from 


Publications  Dissemination,  DSDTT 

National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

4676  Columbia  Parkway 

Cincinnati,  OH  45226 

Fax  number:  (51 3)  533-8573 


For  information  about  other  occupational  safety  and  health  problems,  call 
1-800-35-NIOSH 


DHHS  (NIOSH)  Publication  No.  93-109 
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NIOSH 

ALERT 


Request  for  Assistance  in 

Preventing  Homicide  in  the  Workplace 


f  homicide. 


WARNING! 

Workers  in  certain  industries  and  occupations  are  at  increased  risk  of 


and  implement  protective  measures, 
and 


encourage  researchers  to  gather  more 
detailed  information  about  occupation- 
al homicide  and  to  develop  and 
evaluate  protective  measures. 


The  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  requests  assis- 
tance in  preventing  homicide  in  the 
workplace.  From  1980  to  1989,  homicide 
was  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  from 
injury  in  the  workplace,  according  to  data 
from  the  National  Traumatic  Occupational 
Fatalities  (NTOF)  Surveillance  System 
[NIOSH  1993].  Occupational  homicides 
accounted  for  approximately  7,600  deaths 
during  this  period — or  12%  of  all  deaths 
from  injury  in  the  workplace.  Only  motor 
vehicles  and  machines  accounted  for 
more  occupational  deaths  from  injury. 

The  purposes  of  this  Alert  are  to 

•  identify  high-risk  occupations  and 
workplaces, 

•  inform  employers  and  workers  about 
their  risk, 


•    encourage  employers  and  workers  to        Homicide  is  a  leading  cause  of  death  from  injury  in  the 
evaluate  risk  factors  in  their  workplaces        workplace. 
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NIOSH  requests  that  the  information  in 
this  Alert  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
workers  and  employers  by  the  following: 
editors  of  appropriate  trade  journals, 
safety  and  health  officials,  labor  organiza- 
tions, members  of  the  academic  and 
public  health  communities,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  advocacy  groups,  and  in- 
surance companies. 


NUMBER  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  VICTIMS 


Number  of  Victims 

During  the  period  1980-89,  nearly  7,600  U.S. 
workers  were  victims  of  homicide  in  the 
workplace.  Homicide  was  the  leading  cause 
of  occupational  death  from  injury  for  women, 
and  the  third  leading  cause  for  all  workers. 
The  actual  number  of  occupational  homicides 
is  higher  than  reported  in  this  Alert  because 
methods  for  collecting  and  reporting  death 
certificate  data  tend  to  underestimate  the  total 
number  of  deaths  [NIOSH  1 993].  NTOF  data 
indicate  that  for  the  period  1980-89,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  occupational  homicide 
was  0.7/100,000  workers  [Castillo  and 
Jenkins  1993].  (See  Jenkins  et  al.  [1992]  for 
an  overview  of  work-related  homicides  based 
on  NTOF  data  for  the  years  1980-88.) 

Although  data  are  not  available  to  quantify 
nonfatal  assaults  in  the  United  States,  such 
intentional  injuries  to  workers  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  occupational  homicides. 
Efforts  to  prevent  occupational  homicide  may 
also  reduce  the  number  of  nonfatal  assaults. 

Sex  of  Victims 

Of  the  7,600  homicide  victims  during  the 
period  1980-89,  80%  were  male.  The 
homicide  rate  for  male  workers  was  three 
times  that  for  female  workers  (1.0/100,000 


compared  with  0.3/100,000).  Nonetheless, 
homicide  was  the  leading  cause  of  death  from 
occupational  injury  among  women,  causing 
41  %  of  all  such  deaths  among  women  com- 
pared with  10%  among  men.  (See  Bell  [1991] 
for  an  analysis  of  NTOF  data  on  occupational 
homicides  among  women.) 

Age  of  Victims 

Nearly  half  of  the  occupational  homicides  oc- 
curred among  workers  aged  25  to  44,  but 
workers  aged  65  and  older  had  the  highest 
rate  of  occupational  homicide  (2.0/100,000). 

Race  of  Victims 

During  the  period  1980-89,  75%  of  occupa- 
tional homicide  victims  were  white,  19%  were 
black,  and  6%  were  other  races.  However, 
the  rate  of  occupational  homicide  among 
black  workers  (1.4/100,000)  and  other  races 
(1 .6/1 00,000)  was  more  than  twice  the  rate  for 
white  workers  (0.6/100,000). 

Weapons  Used 

Guns  were  used  in  75%  of  all  occupational 
homicides  from  1980  to  1989.  Knives  and 
other  types  of  cutting  and  piercing  instru- 
ments accounted  for  only  14%  of  these 
deaths  during  this  period. 


HIGH-RISK  WORKPLACES  AND 
OCCUPATIONS 


Among  workplaces,  retail  trades  had  the 
highest  number  of  occupational  homicides 
(2,787)  during  the  period  1980-89,  and  serv- 
ices had  the  second  highest  number  (1,275). 
These  two  workplaces  accounted  for  54%  of 
all  occupational  homicides  during  this  period. 
Three  workplaces  had  homicide  rates  that 
were  at  least  double  the  average  annual  rate 
(0.7/100,000)  for  the  United  States:    retail 
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Table  1.  Workplaces  with  the  highest  rates  of  occupational  homicide,  1980-89 


Workplaces  and  SIC  codes 


Number  of  homicides 


Taxicab  establishments  (412) 

287 

Liquor  stores  (592) 

115 

Gas  stations  (554) 

304 

Detective/protective  services  (7381 ,  7382) 

152 

Justice/public  order  establishments  (92) 

640 

Grocery  stores  (541 ) 

806 

Jewelry  stores  (5944) 

56 

Hotels/motels  (701) 

153 

Eating/drinking  places  (58) 

734 

26.9 
8.0 
5.6 
5.0 
3.4 
3.2 
3.2 
1.5 
1.5 


Standard  Industnal  Classification.  Workplaces  were  classified  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual, 
1987  [OMB  1987]. 
TNumber  per  100,000  workers  per  year. 


trades,  public  administration,  and  transportation/ 
communication/public  utilities. 


CIRCUMSTANCES   OF   HOMICIDE 
IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


Workplaces  with  the  highest  rates  of  occupa- 
tional homicide  were  taxicab  establishments, 
liquor  stores,  gas  stations,  detective/protective 
services,  justice/public  order  establishments 
(including  courts,  police  protection  estab- 
lishments, legal  counsel  and  prosecution  es- 
tablishments, correctional  institutions,  and  fire 
protection  establishments),  grocery  stores, 
jewelry  stores,  hotels/motels,  and  eating/ 
drinking  places  (see  Table  1 ).  Taxicab  estab- 
lishments had  the  highest  rate  of  occupational 
homicide — nearly  40  times  the  national 
average  and  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of 
liquor  stores,  which  had  the  next  highest  rate. 


The  occupation  with  the  highest  rate  of 
occupational  homicide  was  taxicab 
driver/chauffeur,  with  a  rate  21  times  the  na- 
tional average.  Other  high-risk  occupations 
were  law  enforcement  officers  (police 
officers/sheriffs),  hotel  clerks,  gas  station 
workers,  security  guards,  stock  handlers/ 
baggers,  store  owners/managers,  and  bar- 
tenders (see  Table  2). 


Information  on  death  certificates  does  not 
allow  identification  of  the  circumstances  of 
homicide  in  the  workplace.  However,  the 
types  of  high-risk  workplaces  and  occupa- 
tions identified  suggest  that  robbery  is  a  pre- 
dominant motive.  In  addition,  some 
homicides  are  caused  by  disgruntled  workers 
and  clients  or  by  domestic  violence  that  spills 
into  the  workplace. 


CURRENT  OSHA  REGULATIONS 


The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  has  no  specific  regula- 
tions for  preventing  occupational  homicide. 
However,  the  OSHA  GeneraJ  Duty  Clause 
[29  USC*  1 900  5(a)(1 )]  requires  employers  to 
provide  a  safe  and  healthful  working  environ- 
ment for  all  workers  covered  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 


Unilad  Statu  Cod*. 
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Table  2.  Occupations  with  the  highest  rates  of  occupational  homicide,  1980-89 


Occupations  and  BOC  codes 


Number  of  homicides 


Taxicab  drivers/chauffeurs  (809) 

Law  enforcement  officers  (police  officers/sheriffs)  (418,  423) 

Hotel  clerks  (317) 

Gas  station  workers  (885) 

Security  guards  (426) 

Stock  handlers/baggers  (877) 

Store  owners/managers  (243) 

Bartenders  (434) 


289 

520 

40 

164 

253 

260 

1,065 

84 


15.1 
9.3 
5.1 
4.5 
3.6 
3.1 
2.8 
2.1 


'Bureau  of  Census.  Occupations  were  classified  according  to  the  1980  Census  ot  the  Population:  Alphabetic  Index  of 
Industries  and  Occupations  |U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  1 982]. 
'Number  per  100,000  workers  per  year. 


POSSIBLE   RISK   FACTORS   AND 
PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 


Risk  Factors 

Researchers  have  suggested  a  number  of 
factors  that  may  increase  the  risk  of  homicide 
in  the  workplace  [Kraus  1987;  Davis  1987; 
Davis  et  al.  1987;  Castillo  and  Jenkins  1993]. 
The  following  are  examples  of  these  factors: 

•  Exchange  of  money  with  the  public 

•  Working  alone  or  in  small  numbers 

•  Working  late  night  or  early  morning  hours 

•  Working  in  high-crime  areas 

•  Guarding  valuable  property  or  posses- 
sions 

•  Working  in  community  settings  (e.g., 
taxicab  drivers  and  police) 


Preventive  Measures 

Immediate  preventive  measures  are  needed 
to  reduce  the  large  number  of  occupational 
homicides  each  year.  Although  the  preven- 
tive measures  presented  in  this  Alert  have  not 
been  widely  tested,  they  may  provide  some 
protection  to  workers  until  research  studies 
can  be  conducted  to  evaluate  their  effective- 


A  number  of  environmental  and  behavioral 
measures  have  been  proposed  for  reducing 
occupational  homicides  in  high-risk  estab- 
lishments and  occupations  [Chapman  1986; 
Crow  and  Erickson  1 989;  NYCPD  1 990;  State 
of  Florida  1 991  ].  These  measures  include  the 
following: 

•  Make  high-risk  areas  visible  to  more 
people. 

•  Install  good  external  lighting. 

•  Use  drop  safes  to  minimize  cash  on  hand. 

•  Carry  small  amounts  of  cash. 
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•  Post  signs  stating  that  limited  cash  is  on 
hand. 

•  Install  silent  alarms. 

•  Install  surveillance  cameras. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  staff  on  duty. 

•  Provide  training  in  conflict  resolution  and 
nonviolent  response. 

•  Avoid  resistance  during  a  robbery. 

•  Provide  bullet-proof  barriers  or  en- 
closures. 

•  Have  police  check  on  workers  routinely. 

•  Close  establishments  during  high-risk 
hours  (late  at  night  and  early  in  the 
morning). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Occupational  homicide  is  a  serious  public 
health  problem,  but  many  employers  and 
workers  may  be  unaware  of  the  risk.  No  cur- 
rent OSHA  regulations  apply  specifically  to 
occupational  homicide,  but  a  great  need 
exists  for  worker  protection  from  intentional 
injury  in  the  workplace. 

High-risk  workplaces  include  taxicab  establish- 
ments, liquor  stores,  gas  stations,  detec- 
tive/protective services,  justice/public  order 
establishments,  grocery  stores,  jewelry 
stores,  hotels/motels,  and  eating/drinking 
places.  High-risk  occupations  are  taxicab 
drivers/chauffeurs,  law  enforcement  officers 
(police  officers/sheriffs),  hotel  clerks,  gas 
station  workers,  security  guards,  stock 
handlers/baggers,  store  owners/managers, 
and  bartenders.  Employers  in  these  high- 


risk  establishments  and  occupations  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  risk  for  homicide  and  take 
steps  to  ensure  a  safe  workplace. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


NIOSH  recommends  that  the  following  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  occupational  homicides: 

1 .  Employers  and  workers  should  imme- 
diately develop  and  implement  preven- 
tion strategies  on  the  basis  of  available 
information.  They  should 

—  evaluate  the  factors  or  situations  in 
the  workplace  that  might  place 
workers  at  risk,  and 

—  carefully  consider  intervention  efforts 
that  might  minimize  or  remove  the  risk. 

Employers  and  workers  may  be  able  to 
apply  some  of  the  preventive  measures 
described  in  this  Alert;  they  may  also 
identify  other  preventive  measures 
specific  to  their  workplaces. 

2.  Researchers  should  thoroughly 
evaluate  existing  or  proposed  preven- 
tion strategies.  Few  in-depth  studies 
have  been  conducted  to  evaluate  preven- 
tive measures,  but  such  evaluation  is  criti- 
cal to  homicide  prevention  efforts  [NIOSH 
1992]. 

3.  Researchers  should  further  inves- 
tigate occupational  homicide.  Re- 
search should  be  conducted  on  the 
specific  factors  associated  with  occupa- 
tional homicides.  Such  research  is  es- 
sential for  the  development  of 
prevention  strategies. 
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Researchers  should  address  the  role 
of  guns  in  occupational  homicides. 

Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  guns  in 
occupational  homicides,  research  should 
be  conducted  to 

—  investigate  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  guns  in  homicides, 

—  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  methods 
for  protecting  workers  from  assaults 
involving  guns,  and 

—  evaluate  the  impact  that  existing  and 
proposed  gun-control  regulations 
might  have  on  protecting  workers  from 
occupational  homicide. 
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NIOSH 

ALERT 


Preventing  Homicide  in  the  Workplace 


WARNINGI 
Workers  in  certain  industries  and  occupations  are  at  increased  risk  of  homicide. 


Homicide  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  from  occupational  injury  for  all  workers.  Guns  are  the  most  commonly 
used  weapon.  Employers  and  workers  should  take  the  following  steps  to  protect  themselves  from  homicide  in  the 
workplace: 


1 .  Be  aware  of  which  workplaces  and  occupations 
have  the  highest  risk  of  work-related  homicides: 

Workplace* 

•  Taxicab  establishments 

•  Liquor  stores 

•  Gas  stations 

•  Detective/protective  services 

•  Justice/public  order  establishments 

•  Grocery  stores 

•  Jewelry  stores 

•  Hotels/motels 

•  Eating/drinking  places 

Occupations 

•  Taxicab  drivers/chauffeurs 

•  Law  enforcement  officers 

(police  officers/sheriffs) 

•  Hotel  clerks 

•  Gas  station  workers 

•  Security  guards 

•  Stock  handlers/baggers 

•  Store  owners/managers 

•  Bartenders 

2.  Learn  the  factors  that  may  increase  the  risk 
of  homicide: 

•  Exchange  of  money  with  the  public 

•  Working  alone  or  in  small  numbers 

•  Working  late  night  or  early  morning  hours 

•  Working  in  high-crime  areas 

•  Guarding  valuable  property  or  possessions 

•  Working  in  community  settings 


3.  Evaluate  your  workplace  and  take  steps  that 
may  prevent  homicides.  Preventive  measures 
may  include  the  following: 

•  Make  high-risk  areas  visible  to  more  people. 

•  Install  good  external  lighting. 

•  Use  drop  safes  to  minimize  cash  on  hand. 

•  Carry  small  amounts  of  cash. 

•  Post  signs  stating  that  limited  cash  is  on  hand. 

•  Install  silent  alarms. 

•  Install  surveillance  cameras. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  staff  on  duty. 

•  Provide  training  in  conflict  resolution  and 
nonviolent  response. 

•  Avoid  resistance  during  robbery. 

•  Provide  bullet-proof  barriers  or  enclosures. 

•  Have  police  check  on  workers  routinely. 

•  Close  establishments  during  high-risk  hours 
(late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning). 


WARNING! 


Homicide  is  a  leading  cause  of  death  from  injury  in  the 
workplace. 


Pleat*  (Mr  out  *nd  pott  Dlttrlbutt  cop/M  to  worktn. 
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For  additional  information,  see  NIOSH  Alert:  Request  for 
Assistance  in  Preventing  Homicide  in  the  Workplace 
[DHHS  (NIOSH)  93-109],  or  call  1-800-35-NIOSH.  Single 
copies  of  the  Alert  are  available  free  from  the  following: 

Publications  Dissemination,  DSDTT 

National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

4676  Columbia  Parkway 

Cincinnati,  OH  45226 

Fax  number:  (513)533-8573 


U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Public  Health  Service 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
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Figure  1-1 


Robbery  per  Store  Month 

A  twelve-year  history 
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Figure   3-2 


How  Much  Robbers  Will  Steal  For 


Cumulative  percentage  of  robbers 
100   r 
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Taken  from:   Crow,  Erickson  &  Scott,  1987. 
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Figure   3-3 


Average  Dollar  Loss  versus  Robbery  per  Store  Month 
A  twelve-year  history 
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Taken   from:      Crow,    Erickson,    &   Scott,    1987. 
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Table  4-1 
Target  Attractiveness* 


FACTORS 


1.  Amount  of  Money 

2.  Escape  Route 

3.  Anoymity 

4.  Interference 

5.  Active  Police  Patrol 

6.  Armed  Clerk 

7.  Number  of  Clerks 

8.  Number  of  Customers 

9.  Camera  System 

10.  Alarm  System 

11.  Video  Recording  System 


AVERAGE  RATING 


1.27 
2.33 
2.76 
3.02 
3.44 
3.60 
3.76 
3.80 
4.18 
4.39 
4.79 


*  1  =  Most  Important 
5  =  Least  Important 


Taken  from  Crow,  Erickson  &  Scott,  1987. 
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